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Interview With the President 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With a Group of Editors and 
News Directors. April 7, 1978 


Tue Presipent. Let me say first of all 
it’s a great pleasure to have you here in 
the White House. We’ve been conducting 
these meetings every 2 weeks since I’ve 
been in office, and with the arrival today 
of Alaska and Hawaii editors, we’ve had 
more than 500 top news executives and 
all 50 States. 

What I ordinarily do, and what I will 
do today, is to spend 3 or 4 minutes just 
giving you an outline of some of the things 
that I’ve been working on the last couple 
of days or few hours and then spend 
the rest of the time responding to your 
questions. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICIES 


On the domestic scene, the most im- 
portant single issue for us is in the Senate 
with the Panama Canal Treaty delibera- 
tions which are approaching now the final 
stages. We think we will have a vote a 
little after the middle of this month. It’s 
still a difficult issue to deal with politi- 
cally, one that is taking up almost full time 
in the Senate. 

The Senate and House are working to- 
gether for the final stages, I hope, of ne- 


gotiation on energy legislation. Their two 
conferee groups are now dealing with nat- 
ural gas prices and deregulation rates, and 
then will turn to the crude oil equali- 
zation tax question. The other three 
major items out of five have already been 
resolved. 

I will be meeting this afternoon with a 
Member of the Senate to discuss the so- 
cial security question. The Congress took, 
I think, bold and proper action last year. 
My own preference as President is that 
we should not reopen that question on so- 
cial security this year. 

We are pushing hard for our tax re- 
form package, tax reduction which 
amounts to about $25 million. We are try- 
ing to hold down excessive budget de- 
mands that would come from additional 
farm legislation. The Congress has acted 
responsibly, I think, last year on this as 
well. 

On the foreign scene, this morning I 
issued a statement on enhanced radiation 
weapons after close consultation not only 
with my own administration officials but 
also our key allied leaders overseas. I dis- 
cussed this with General Haig by secure 
telephone, and this morning in Europe 
the NATO conference met, and [ gave 
the heads of state, earlier, in the NATO 
conference, the statement that I would 
make today. 
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It was carefully drafted and that’s my 
only statement on that subject, because 
they are predicating their responses on 
that specific statement. So I don’t care 
for a day or two to elaborate it; I think it 
would be a violation of what I told them I 
would say if I went into that any more 
deeply. 

I was talking to President Giscard this 
morning on the phone. He’s coming over 
to make u speech to the United Nations 
in May, and he will probably come by to 
see me if we can work out details. We will 
be having the NATO conference here 
at the end of May. We are making plans 
for that already. It will be a 2-day, full 
session; the first day devoted to political 
matters between me and the heads of 
state, pretty well exclusively—maybe for- 
eign ministers sitting in on some of the 
sessions—the second day on military mat- 
ters with the heads of state again partici- 
pating. 

This is a first in having the heads of 
state so deeply involved in NATO details, 
both politics and military matters, and it 
shows the renewed importance of NATO 
in our minds. 

We have been working, as you know, 
on the Mideast question ever since I’ve 
been in office. And we’ve become much 
more deeply involved in the affairs in 
Africa than ever before in our Nation’s 
history. We’ve got a great threat there 
to peace that could involve the whole 
world if it should break down. 

The Horn of Africa, the Eritrean ques- 
tion is going to arise soon in a much more 
highly publicized way. We hope that this 
can be resolved peacefully and that we 
will not have another war in Ethiopia 
brought about by the Eritrean question, 
certainly not involving foreign troops. 


In Zimbabwe, we initiated this past 
week, along with the British, a meeting 
with the Salisbury leaders for the internal 
settlement, also with the frontline presi- 
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dents who surround Rhodesia and, hope- 
fully, with the so-called Patriotic Front 
leaders. Later, at least one of them, 
Mugabe, said he would participate in 
these discussions. 

In Namibia, we are acting along with 
three or four other of the Western leaders 
in the Security Council as agents of the 
United Nations, trying to bring an orderly 
withdrawal of the South Africans from 
that country, as has already been agreed 
to within the United Nations. 

Another obvious, continuing effort is to 
bring about a peaceful and a satisfactory 
SALT agreement with the Soviet Union. 
We’ve made good and steady progress. 
I think they’ve negotiated in good faith; 
so have we. I can’t predict that we will 
reach an ultimate agreement because 
there are still several crucial items that we 
have not yet resolved. 

Secretary Vance will be going to Mos- 
cow soon to pursue these remaining items. 
And we hope to resolve some of them and 
bring us closer to a resolution of them. 

We are making good progress on the 
comprehensive test ban. For the first time, 
we’re attempting to ban the testing of all 
nuclear devices, both peaceful and weap- 
ons. And the British, the Soviets, and we 
have made good progress on that in the 
last 6 months. 

This morning, as a routine matter, I 
received five Ambassadors who presented 
their credentials to me. I spent 5, 10 min- 
utes with each one of them talking about 
special problems with their own coun- 
tries—countries like New Zealand and 
Italy, Ghana. This was a very routine 
thing for me to do. But before I meet with 
those Ambassadors, I have to learn a little 
about their country, review their latest 
problems and achievements so that I can 
send a message to their heads of state. 

This is a ceremony that has both sub- 
stance and just ceremonial benefits. Those 
are some of the outlines of things that I’ve 
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been working on, at least today. And I 
would be glad to have questions from you 
on these things. 


QUESTIONS 


PRESIDENTS RELATIONSHIP WITH 
WESTERN STATES 


Q. Mr. President, I’m from Colorado, 
and there is a lot of talk down in Colo- 
rado and other parts of the West, par- 
ticularly the Rockies and so forth, about 
the alienation between the President and 
the West. How do you react to that in 
your hitlist and so forth and the water 
policy? 

THE PresIpENT. Well, there have been 
similar articles about the alienation be- 
tween me and minority groups, between 
me and the farmers, between me and the 
cities, between me and the Congress, be- 
tween me and the Soviets, between me 
and the West Germans, and so forth. You 
know, there’s always that inclination. I 
think we’ve got a good relationship in the 
West. 

My hope is before too long to visit Colo- 
rado in person and to meet with those 
who are particularly interested in our 
water policy and also to meet with some 
of the farmers in perhaps the western part 
of your State. We’re trying to prepare a 
trip for me, maybe some time next month. 
We haven’t settled on a date yet. But I 
would like to do this. I think that our 
water policy will be acceptable to the 
people of Colorado. 

It’s not yet reached my desk. But all of 
the agencies in the Federal Government 
who are involved in this, both those who 
build dams—Interior and the Corps of 
Engineers—those who have agriculture 
policy that relates to irrigation—the 
Energy Department, EPA—have partici- 
pated in this water policy evolution. 

I think that it’s entirely inevitable that 
all elements of it will not be attractive for 
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any person. Some of the decisions I make 
will be very difficult and close decisions. 
But we’ve never in the past had a com- 
prehensive water policy. And I think in 
the future it will be an excellent guide to 
local and State people who will retain full 
control that they presently have over their 
water allocations. 

It will also be an excellent guide for me 
and future Presidents and for the Con- 
gress. So, for the first time, we can work 
in harmony with some predictability 
about what we do see as major needs in 
the development of our water resources 
in this country. Also, I think it would tend 
to prevent future confrontations when in- 
adequate or improper priorities are estab- 
lished for the expenditure of Federal and 
other funds. 

So, my belief is that the furor that’s 
been created by an addressing of this 
question will soon abate and the ulti- 
mate outcome will be a great alleviation 
of tensions, misappropriations, and divi- 
siveness between the Federal Govern- 
ment and other elements in and of our 
society. 

ALASKA 


Q. While we are in the West, could I 
take you further north, Mr. President, to 
Alaska? 

THE PRESIDENT. Fine. 

Q. You have not visited Alaska since 
your early campaign or since you became 
President. And I wondered if since we 
are really a developing nation up north— 
[laughter|—whether you had any plans 
to visit Alaska; secondly, if you plan to 
throw your weight behind any effort with 
Congress to alleviate the oil glut caused 
by the Alaska pipeline on the west coast, 
by working out a tradeoff of oil with 
Japan; and thirdly, if you would just 
speak a moment about your feeling about 
the balance between the necessity to de- 
velop Alaska as the energy storehouse for 
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the country and a storehouse of national 
interest lands? 

I’m sure you are aware of the debate 
going on about that now. 

Tue Present. Well, you had several 
questions that would take a long time 
and would really tax my ability also. 
| Laughter] 

I did go to Alaska during my campaign. 
It was when nobody knew who I was and 
not much attention was paid to my visit. 
[Laughter] I was there in June of 1975. 

Q. I know you were. 

Tue Presipent. And went to a recep- 
tion on my behalf. I made a speech and 
attended a major Democratic meeting. 
I think it was on Senator Gravel’s birth- 
day when I was there. So, I’ve visited 
there. But I would like to come back. 

I think the temporary, excessive sup- 
plies of oil about which you are concerned 
is a worldwide phenomenon. I just came 
back from Venezuela and Nigeria. They 
are both concerned about the fact that 


their present oil sales are much less than 
they were a year ago because of decreased 
demand. 


One of the reasons for that is that there 
have been new sources of oil coming into 
the world market—Alaska is obviously 
a notable example—increasingly from 
Mexico, the North Sea supplies. That’s 
a transient development, as you know. 

And very quickly in our country, if 
present trends continue, particularly en- 
hanced by the fact that we want to reduce 
imports from other nations, I think the 
Alaskan oil supplies will be absorbed 
eagerly by the rest of this continent. 

We have proposed to the Congress now, 
as you know, after months, years of very 
careful deliberations, since and before I 
became President, the allocation of lands 
in Alaska in accordance with a congres- 
sional mandate. I believe that Cecil An- 
drus has done a very fine job. The com- 
mittees have now considered part of those 
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things, have made a few changes in them. 
But we are trying to be fair about the 
setting aside of more than adequate op- 
portunities for economic investment and 
development of Alaska and, at the same 
time, preserve the precious portions of 
Alaska hopefully in perpetuity. There are 
some other regions in between that will 
be preserved for a limited period of time 
to be released for future development in 
years to come by the Congress and my 
successors in office. 

I think that Alaska is obviously, you 
know, cherished by the rest of the coun- 
try. I think everybody is proud of the 
frontier spirit that has exemplified Alas- 
ka’s rapid development. I think all of us 
who are familiar with the political needs 
have seen the shock that’s come to Alas- 
ka—maybe an over-anticipation of oil 
revenues and now a dampened world 
market that causes some concern; in- 
creased transportation cost of your oil has 
to be absorbed by you; the fires that have 
occurred and the other damage to the 
pipeline cause a temporary aberration. 

On the west coast in particular, we do 
have a problem. There is a question, as 
you know, that has not yet been addressed 
about the transfer of any oil from the 
west coast to other markets. I’m reluc- 
tant to inject this into the present con- 
gressional deliberations. I think that 
initiative really should come from the 
Congress. We believe that the passing of 
the energy legislation will help to provide 
Alaska with a much more predictable fu- 
ture both in natural gas and in oil. 

And we’re trying, in the congressional 
deliberations on natural gas pricing, the 
incremental pricing in particular, not to 
create any problem that would preclude 
an orderly and rapid construction of the 
natural gas pipeline. 

It’s such a complicated subject, I just 
hit a few high points. I hope you will for-, 
give my not being more thorough. 
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CAMPAIGN PLANS 


Q. Mr. President, do you plan to cam- 
paign in Massachusetts for the Democrat 
who will run against Brooke? 

THE Preswent. I haven’t decided yet. 
I'll be going out probably on four or five 
trips this year to campaign. But I don’t 
have any plans at this time to go to Mas- 
sachusetts. I’m not campaigning against 
anybody in any case. Ed Brooke is a fine 
Senator. I don’t know who his opponent 
would be. I just really haven’t decided 
that at all. 


ISRAEL'S DEFENSE CAPABILITY 


Q. Mr. President, I wondered if it is 
your impression that Israel has nuclear 
weapons and if so, how does this affect 
your judgment of the capacity of Israel 
to defend itself in a difficult time? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, our policy is to 
accept the statement of the Israelis con- 
cerning their nuclear weapon capability. 
I don’t have any independent informa- 
tion beyond that. 

My own belief is that Israel is com- 
pletely capable of defending themselves, 
with conventional weapons alone, against 
any foreseeable attack now or in the years 
to come. We have participated with the 
Israelis in developing their defense ca- 
pability. They are a proud and deeply 
committed nation. They have been will- 
ing, even eager, to sacrifice, when neces- 
sary to guarantee their own security, not 
only economically but with the lives of 
their own people. 

And because of that spirit that Israel 
has and a long-time commitment to put- 
ting security as a top priority of their na- 
tion, even when they didn’t have ade- 
quate support from the rest of the world, 
my belief is that now and in the foresee- 
able future they will be strong enough to 
defend themselves. 


Apr. 8 
PANAMA CANAL TREATIES 


Q. Mr. President, General Torrijos has 
filed a letter in the United Nations ex- 
pressing his concerns about the DeCon- 
cini reservation to the Panama Canal 
treaties. I’m wondering, first, if you are 
fearful that these objections could jeop- 
ardize ratification of the second treaty; 
and secondly, whether when you acqui- 
esced in the DeConcini reservation, you 
perceived it as a source of continuing 
trouble in American-Panamanian rela- 
tions. 

Tue Present. Well, I think any sort 
of change or unpredictable development 
could endanger the passage of the second 
Panama treaty in the Senate, because it 
hangs by a threat. The support that we 
have is very tenuous in some instances. 
And I think the answer to your first ques- 
tion is yes. 

Any statement, even if it’s well based, 
by the Panamanians that would cause 
consternation or doubt in the minds of 
U.S. Senators could very well endanger 
the passage of the second treaty. 

The DeConcini amendment is not what 
I would have preferred, but I think it’s 
accurate to point out that the text of the 
treaties specifically says, in language that 
General Torrijos and I personally wrote 
down, that we do not have any intention 
nor right to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of Panama. 

That language remained intact. There 
was no successful attempt made—I don’t 
even know if there was an attempt 
made—to change that language. So, that 
stands as a prevailing factor. The reserva- 
tion cannot contravene the text of the 
treaty itself. There was no substantial 
effort made to amend it. 


We obviously are a member of the 
United Nations. We’re a member of the 
Organization of American States. Their 
charters, to which we adhere without 
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equivocation, specifically state that there 
would be no intervention in the internal 
affairs of other nations in this hemisphere 
or, in the case of the United Nations, in 
the entire world. So, I don’t see how the 
DeConcini amendment, because of a 
couple of words that might be interpreted 
two or three ways, could be considered as 
an intent of this nation to intervene in the 
internal affairs of Panama, contrary to 
the three specific binding elements of the 
international charters that we will have 
upon us: the U.N. Charter, the OAS 
charter, and the text of the treaty itself. 

And I think that after the Senate gets 
through with the treaties, a statement that 
I’ve just made to you should be adequate 
to alleviate any problem. And obviously, 
I’ve made this same statement to Senator 
DeConcini and to the other Members of 
the Senate. 

We're not trying in the Panama Canal 
treaties to throw out the basic charter of 
the international organizations in which 
we participate. 

Q. Could I follow that for a moment, 
please? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. Do you plan to do the same kind of 
lobbying effort you did for the neutrality 
treaty as for this one? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. We consider the 
ratification of the Panama Canal treaties 
to be crucial to us, to our Nation’s wel- 
fare, benefit, future; our relationships 
diplomatically, economically, militarily in 
this hemisphere ; and to prove that we be- 
lieve what we preach in the area of 
human rights, treating other nations as 


equals. I think our own security interests 


are adequately protected in the Panama 
Canal treaties. So, they are that important 
to us. And I would do anything that’s 
proper, within the limit of my power, to 
secure ratification of both treaties. 
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FARM LEGISLATION 


Q. Mr. President, in view of the plight 
of the American farmer, do you feel that 
maybe the American farmer is expecting, 
or asking for too much too fast? 

Tue Present. Well, as you know, 
I’m not only concerned about the plight— 
my background has been as a farmer. 
Every one of my ancestors for more than 
almost 300 years in this country has been 
farmers. I’ve worked on this problem as 
much as I have any other single issue that 
faces the Congress. I think that the leg- 
islation passed last year by the Congress, 
signed by me, is adequate. It’s already 
brought about a substantial improvement 
in the well-being of farm families in this 
country since it went into effect the first 
day of October. Farm prices had reached 
a bottom in September. And I think since 
then there’s been good progress. 

We do have market problems. You 
know, we could raise our prices, at the ex- 
pense of other taxpayers, to the farmers 
and create a very healthy economic situa- 
tion—no matter what the weather was, no 
matter how much the production was. 
But we would cut off the opportunity for 
export of our agricultural products be- 
cause they would be non-competitive and 
we could break the budget. So, I think 
that the action that has already been 
taken in the ’77 act, plus the administra- 
tive decisions that were announced by 
the Vice President while I was away on 
my trip, worked out with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, are adequate. I don’t think 
they are excessive, but I think they are 
adequate. And I think that the present 
trend of increased economic well-being 
of farmers is almost inevitably going to 
continue. 

Q. Can I follow up on that, Mr. 
President? 


THE PrEsIDENT. Please. 
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Q. You are quoted as having said on 
Wednesday that the farm bill would be 
not only inflationary but would be bad 
for the farmers. Now, in what respect 
would it be bad for the farmers? 

Tue PresipENT. You’re talking about 
the Dole bill? 

Q. About the farm bill. 


Tue Preswent. Well if the Dole bill 
comes to my desk, I wouldn’t hesitate 5 
minutes to veto it. 

You have to remember that one of the 
major elements of a stable income for 
farmers is exports. About 1 out of every 
3 acres in the United States of our agricul- 
tural land is devoted to producing crops 
for export. That’s one thing. Excessive 
prices would be a damper on how much 
product we could export. 

Another thing is that the Dole bill, 
which was not adequately considered 
and, I think, was primarily motivated by 
politics, completely bypasses the admin- 
istrative procedures that were continued 
and enhanced by the 1977 act. It’s de- 
signed only for 1 year. So, you would 
throw all of the administrative mecha- 
nism, which is very complicated already, 
out the door, implement just for a few 
months the so-called Dole bill provisions, 
and then you would come back with the 
basic agricultural act after the end of 1 
year. 

Also, this flexible parity that’s been in- 
troduced by the Dole amendment is one 
that’s never been assessed economically. 
It’s never been proven. Nobody has ever 
tried to administer it. What it means is 
that if a farmer dropped his acreage 
planted by a third, he would have a com- 
mensurate increase in the price supports 
for his particular farm products. And to 
keep track of every individual bushel of 
wheat and how much it would bring in 
the marketplace, depending upon how 
much that particular farmer took out of 
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production, would be an administrative 
nightmare. 

I think it would create so much con- 
fusion in the farm economy that it would 
be detrimental, not only to the farmers 
but to the consumers. 

I haven’t mentioned the consumers. I 
think you probably noticed that it would 
probably increase food prices alone more 
than 5 percent. 

Mr. Wurret. Thank you, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT. I’m sorry I don’t have 
more time for questions. I know you will 
be meeting with a lot of other people in 
the White House. I particularly wanted, 
if you have no objections to your coming 
by and let us get a photograph with each 
one of you together. [Laughter] If there 
are any of you who don’t want to get a 
photograph with me, I won’t be embar- 
rassed. [Laughter] Or if you get one, you 
can hide it when you get it back home. 

I wish I had time to talk to you, but 
since we are pressed for time and they are 
a large group, let’s just shake hands. 

I particularly want to see Reg Murphy 
and my old friends from Georgia. He was 
the editor of our major newspaper in our 
State before he went to San Francisco. 
Reg, glad to see you here. Thank you very 
much. 


NOTE: The interview began at 1:03 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. Walter 
W. Wurfel is Deputy Press Secretary. 

The transcript of the interview was released 
on April 8. 


International Economic 
Summit Meeting 


Joint Statement by Heads of State and 
Government. April 10,1978 


The Heads of State and Government 
of Canada, France, Germany, Italy, 
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Japan, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States of America have agreed 
to hold the next Summit meeting in 
Bonn at the invitation of Chancellor 
Schmidt on July 16 and 17. The Euro- 
pean Community will be represented by 
the President of the Council and the 
President of the Commission in sessions 
dealing with matters within the Com- 
munity’s competence. The meeting will 
provide an occasion for the participants 
to review the world economic situation 
and to give impetus to national and in- 
ternational approaches that can contrib- 
ute to a healthier world economy. 

The world faces serious and interre- 
lated economic problems. Their resolu- 
tion requires approaches in various areas 
that, taken together, will reinforce each 
other in improving the economic situa- 
tion. The interrelated to be 
addressed include the achievement of 
more rapid global growth with further 
progress in reducing inflation, energy, 
trade, international monetary matters, 
and the cooperation between industrial 
and developing countries. These issues 
must be tackled by individual countries 
in a mutually supportive manner. The 
Summit participants will work to this end 
in developing their policies and in pre- 
paring for the July meeting. 


issues 


Social Security Financing 
Legislation 


Letter to Congressional Leaders. 


April 10, 1978 


I will be releasing a statement today re- 
iterating this Administration’s position 
that the 1977 social security financing leg- 
islation should not be changed this year. 
The tax increases in that legislation have 
saved the system from bankruptcy, pro- 
tected our older citizens, and insured cur- 
rent workers of a sound retirement system 
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when they retire. The magnitude of the 
tax increase has been exaggerated in the 
press and the significant increases do not 
occur for several years. 

In my view, it would be better to act 
on reform of social security in a more de- 
liberate fashion next year than to risk ill- 
considered legislation through hasty ac- 
tion this year. Congress recognized the 
need for careful study by creating several 
study groups as part of the 1977 Act. 

A short-term payroll tax cut is not a 
substitute for the comprehensive tax re- 
form and reduction proposals I have pre- 
sented to the Congress. Those proposals 
will offset the higher payroll taxes for the 
majority of individuals, improve the fair- 
ness of our tax system, and sustain eco- 
nomic growth. I urge you to oppose any 
plan which would reduce payroll taxes at 
the expense of income tax reductions. 

Enactment of our tax reform and re- 
duction proposals would be a more pru- 
dent and responsible step than stop-gap 
action on payroll taxes. We stand ready 
to work with the Congress on reform in 
social security next year. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy CarTER 
NOTE: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, Robert C. 


Byrd, majority leader of the Senate, Senator 
Russell B. Long, and Representative Al Ullman. 


Social Security Financing 
Legislation 
White House Statement. April 10, 1978 

We are very concerned about current 
efforts to amend the recently passed social 
security financing legislation. Upon sign- 
ing the bill, the President praised the Con- 
gress for its political courage in voting for 
the taxes necessary to restore the financial 
integrity of the social security system. He 
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did so, even though the bill adopted a fi- 
nancing plan different and more expen- 
sive than we had proposed. 

It would be a mistake for the Congress 
to retreat from the 1977 legislation so 
soon after its passage. Hasty action now 
could result in ill-considered legislation 
which might again place the trust funds 
in jeopardy. 

It is often forgotten that those taxes 
pay for important benefits for our people. 
Our first priority must be the protection 
of the social security system and the res- 
toration of confidence of those who sup- 
port it and those who benefit. 


Much of the concern about the 1977 
legislation appears to be the result of mis- 
information. News articles have asserted 
that the law would triple the payroll tax 
burden on workers and employers. That is 
simply not so. The correct measure of 
burden is the percentage of earnings 
which is devoted to the social security tax. 
By that measure, the payroll tax burden 
on the average worker, and the worker 
earning the maximum covered wage, will 
increase from 6.05 percent in 1978 to 7.15 
percent in 1987. The high-income worker 
earning $30,000 today will experience a 
more substantial percentage increase 
from 3.5 percent in 1978 to 5.9 percent 
in 1987, because the payroll tax has be- 
come more progressive. These increases 
in tax burden are far smaller than those 
so often mentioned. We believe that most 
Americans would agree that this is a rea- 
sonable price to pay to ensure that the 
social security system is once again made 
sound. 

Moreover, the President’s proposals to 
reduce income taxes will more than com- 
pensate most workers for the increases in 
payroll taxes. The reform of the income 
tax is part of a carefully coordinated 
economic program, which will improve 
the equity of the Federal tax system and 
sustain economic growth. We urge the 
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Congress to focus its attention on those 
fundamental proposals, rather than a 
short-term reduction in the payroll tax. 


Anti-Inflation Policy 


Remarks to Members of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors Announcing the 
Administration’s Policy. April 11, 1978 


President Patterson, future President 
Hughes, distinguished editors from 
around the Nation, ladies and gentle- 
men: 

I realize that this is one of the most 
important and prestigious conventions 
held in our entire country. This has been 
impressed upon me by several of the edi- 
torials I’ve read from around the Nation’s 
newspapers. [Laughter] However, in the 
local morning paper, the story was on 
page D-13, next to the used automobile 
ads, a place that I thought was reserved 
for corrections and apologies. [Laughter] 

We had a difficult time deciding what 
I should discuss with you this afternoon. 
One of our staff members finally sug- 
gested that we choose a major problem 
which we have not yet solved. [Laughter] 
This took 2 or 3 days. And we finally 
decided on one of the least difficult ones 
inflation, energy, and the value of the 
dollar. 

I am delighted to be with you to dis- 
cuss this important subject. 

During the last 15 months, we in the 
United States have made good progress 
in sustaining growth and in creating jobs. 
Four-and-a-half million more people are 
at work today than 15 months ago, an 
unprecedented increase in job availability. 
The unemployment rate has dropped 
from about 8 percent to just a little more 
than 6 percent. Average household in- 
come after adjustment for both taxes and 
inflation is 5 percent higher now than it 
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was a year ago. Business profits in the 
second half of 1977, compared to the year 
before that, are 15 percent higher. And 
during this time in 1977, the inflation rate 
was held to a reasonable and a predictable 
level. 

But too many Americans—particularly 
young people and members of minority 
groups—are still without jobs. I’m de- 
termined to sustain our economy’s prog- 
ress toward high employment and rising 
real income with both existing programs 
and with new, very carefully targeted in- 
centives to encourage private business to 
hire the hardcore unemployed. 

We have other economic problems 
which cause us continuing deep concern. 
Our Nation’s economic health can be pro- 
tected only if we can cope with the two 
developments that now threaten it most 
seriously—the high level of oil imports, 
and the increasing rate of inflation. These 
two problems both imperil our economic 
recovery and threaten the strength of the 
dollar. Both must be controlled. : 

The steps that we will take are part of 
a wider international effort by the major 
industrial nations to promote world re- 
covery in 1978. In this effort, each coun- 
try has a certain role to play, with the 
United States maintaining its growth 
while attacking inflation and limiting oil 
imports, other countries achieving their 
growth targets, which we have done, and 
all countries avoiding protectionism and 
providing greater aid for developing 
nations. 

In the hope that this concerted effort 
will make a large contribution to world 
recovery, I joined the leaders of six other 
nations yesterday in announcing that we 
will meet on July 16 and 17 in Bonn, Ger- 
many, to press ahead with our common 
efforts. But the first requirement is effec- 
tive action within each nation. 

The primary reason for our problems 
with the balance of trade and the decreas- 
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ing value of the dollar is no mystery. Ten 
years ago we were paying roughly $2 bil- 
lion a year for imported oil. This year, 
oil imports will cost us more than $45 
billion. 

Our energy problems are no longer 
theoretical or potential. They are an 
active threat to the economic well-being 
of our people. 

Of all the major countries in the world, 
the United States is the only one without 
a national energy policy, and because the 
Congress has not acted, other nations 
have begun to doubt our will. Holders of 
dollars throughout the world have inter- 
preted our failure to act as a sign of 
economic weakness, and these views 
have been directly translated into a de- 
creasing value for our currency. 

The falling dollar in international 
monetary markets makes inflation worse 
here at home. It raises the price of goods 
that we import, and this makes it easier 
for domestic producers to raise their own 
prices as well, because the competition is 
not still there. 

That’s why we simply must have mean- 
ingful energy legislation without further 
delay. Our security depends on it, and our 
economy demands it. If Congress does not 
act, then oil imports will have to be 
limited by administrative action under 
present law, and this is certainly not the 
most desirable solution. But one way or 
the other, oil imports must be reduced. 

Recently, our healthy and sustained 
economic growth has exceeded that of 
most other nations who are our major 
trading partners. So we’ve been better 
able to buy their goods than they have to 
buy our own. 

Our standard of living and our ability 
to grow depend upon the raw materials 
and the goods that we import from other 
countries. Therefore, to prevent further 
serious trade imbalances, we need to ex- 
port more agricultural products and other 
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goods and services to pay for our pur- 
chases abroad. 

A Cabinet-level task force, headed by 
the Secretary of Commerce, will develop 
these additional measures for me to pro- 
mote exports and report back within 60 
days. 

Now I will discuss the steps that we 
must take to protect our national eco- 
nomic growth and the jobs and the pros- 
perity of our people from the most serious 
threat of growing inflation. 

Conserving energy, increasing efficien- 
cy and productivity, eliminating waste, 
reducing oil imports, expanding our ex- 
ports will help to fight inflation. But mak- 
ing the fight a success will require firm 
government policies and full private 
cooperation. 

The inflation that we are suffering 
today began many years ago and was 
aggravated in 1973 and 1974 by a quad- 
rupling of OPEC oil prices, widespread 
crop shortages, excessive Soviet grain 
purchases, substantial devaluation of the 
dollar, and a worldwide industrial boom 
that led to double-digit inflation both here 
in the United States and around the 
world. Inflation has now become em- 
bedded in the very tissue of our economy. 
It has resisted the most severe recession in 
a generation. It persists because all of us— 
business, labor, farmers, consumers—are 
caught on a treadmill which none can 
stop alone. Each group tries to raise its 
income to keep up with present and an- 
ticipated rising costs, and eventually we 
all lose the inflationary battle together. 

There are no easy answers. We will not 
solve inflation by increasing unemploy- 
ment. We will not impose wage and price 
controls. We will work with measures 
that avoid both these extremes. 

Our first and most direct efforts are 
within government itself. Where govern- 
ment contributes to inflation, that con- 
tribution must be lessened ; where govern- 
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ment expenditures are too high, that 
spending must be reduced ; where govern- 
ment imposes an inflationary burden on 
business, labor, and the consumers, those 
burdens must be lightened; wherever 
government can set an example of re- 
straint and efficiency, it must do so. 

The budget that I’ve proposed for the 
next fiscal year is both tight and capable 
of meeting the Nation’s most pressing 
needs. The prospective deficit in the 
budget is as large as we can afford with- 
out compromising our hopes for a bal- 
anced economic growth and a declining 
inflation rate. But, as always, pressures are 
developing on all sides to increase spend- 
ing and to enlarge the deficit. 

Potential outlay increases in the 1979 
budget which are now being considered 
seriously by congressional committees 
would add between $9 billion and $13 bil- 
lion to spending levels next year. The 
price of some of these politically attractive 
programs would escalate rapidly in future 
years. I’m especially concerned about 
tuition tax credits, highway and urban 
transit programs, postal service financing, 
farm legislation, and defense spending. 
By every means at my disposal, I will resist 
these pressures and protect the integrity 
of the budget. 

Indeed, as opportunities arise, we must 
work to reduce the budget deficit and to 
ensure that beyond 1979 the deficit de- 
clines steadily and moves us toward a bal- 
anced budget. I will work closely with the 
Congress, and if necessary, I will exercise 
my veto authority to keep the 1979 budget 
deficit at or below the limits that I’ve 
proposed. 

The Federal Government must also act 
directy to moderate inflation. Two months 
ago I proposed that in each industry and 
each sector of our economy that wage and 
price increases this year be voluntarily 
held substantially below the average wage 
increases for the last 2 years. I’m deter- 
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mined to take the lead in breaking the 
wage and price spiral by holding Federal 
pay increases down. 

Last year Federal white-collar salaries 
rose by more than 7 percent. I intend to 
propose a limit of about 51% percent this 
year, thereby setting the example for 
labor and industry to moderate price and 
wage increases. 

This year I will also freeze the pay of 
all executive appointees in the Federal 
Government and members of my own 
senior staff. I believe that those who are 
most privileged in our Nation—including 
other executives in government and also 
in the private sector—should set a similar 
example of restraint. 

State and local governments employ 
every seventh worker in our Nation, and 
I’ve sent letters this week to every Gov- 
ernor and to the mayors of our major 
cities, asking that they follow the Federal 
example and hold down their pay in- 
creases. 

I’ve also asked that if those govern- 
ments plan to reduce taxes that they first 
consider lowering sales taxes, which add 
directly to the consumer’s burden. 

The Federal Government will take sev- 
eral other steps to reduce inflation. 

All executive branch agencies will 
avoid or reduce the purchase of goods or 
services whose prices are rapidly rising, 
unless by so doing we would seriously 
jeopardize our national security or create 
serious unemployment. I’m also asking 
that all new or renegotiated Federal con- 
tracts which contain price escalation 
clauses should reflect the principle of 
deceleration. 

We must cut the inflationary costs 
which private industry bears as a result 
of government regulations. 

Last month I directed executive regu- 
latory agencies under my control to mini- 
mize the adverse economic consequences 
of their own actions. I’m determined to 
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eliminate unnecessary regulations and to 
ensure that future regulations do not im- 
pose unnecessary costs to the American 
economy. Our efforts to reorganize the 
Federal bureaucracy and to streamline the 
civil service, vitally important, will help 
us put the Government’s house in order. 

I support “sunset” legislation to ensure 
that we review these regulatory measures 
and programs every few years and elimi- 
nate or change those that have become 
outdated. 

I also urge congressional budget com- 
mittees to report regularly to the Congress 
on the inflationary effect of pending leg- 
islation, much as the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability do to me now. 

The combined actions of my admin- 
istration and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
have already led to substantial cuts in 
some airline passenger fees. Despite the 
opposition of private interests, the airline 
regulatory reform legislation must be en- 
acted this year. We are also reexamining 
excessive Federal regulation of the truck- 
ing industry, an effort which may result 
in increased efficiency while reducing 
freight transportation costs and _ retail 
prices. 

In addition, I’m asking the independ- 
ent regulatory agencies to try to reduce 
inflation when they review rate changes 
and to explore regulatory changes that 
can make the regulated industries more 
efficient. 


Last fall, major new legislation was 
passed which will improve economic con- 
ditions for farm families, and we’ve an- 
nounced additional administrative action 
to raise farm income this year. 


Unfortunately, the Senate has just 
passed a bill that would raise food prices 
by 3 percent and the overall cost of living 
by four-tenths of 1 percent, would shat- 
ter confidence in the crucial export mar- 
kets for America’s farm products, create 
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havoc with the administrative machinery 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
cripple American farm families through 
increased costs. It’s bad for farmers, it’s 
bad for the consumers, it’s bad for our 
Nation. 

I will veto any farm legislation, beyond 
what I have already recommended, that 
would lead to higher food costs or budget 
expenditures. 

Housing construction rates have been 
running about 2 million a year, and this 
has caused costs to go up rapidly, partly 
because of sharp increases in the prices of 
raw material, such as lumber. Since lum- 
ber accounts for about one-fourth of the 
cost of a new house, we can obtain some 
relief by increasing production and using 
our existing lumber output more effi- 
ciently. Therefore, I’ve instructed the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Interior, the 
Council on Environmental Quality, and 
also my economic advisers, to report to 
me within 30 days on the best ways to sus- 
tain expanded timber harvests from Fed- 
eral, State, and private lands, and other 
means of increasing lumber yields in 
ways that would be environmentally ac- 
ceptable, economically efficient, and con- 
sistent with sound budget policy. 

Daily hospital costs have jumped from 
$15 in 1950 to over $200 today. And 
physicians’ fees have gone up 75 percent 
faster than other consumer prices. 

It’s very important that Congress act 
now on the proposed hospital cost con- 
tainment bill as the most effective means 
that we can take toward reasonable 
hospital prices. Failure of Congress to 
act on the hospital cost containment leg- 
islation will cost the taxpayers of our 
country more than $18 billion in needless 
Government spending over the next 5 
years. 

Together with the airline deregulation 
bill, this is one of the two most important 
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measures the Congress can pass to prevent 
inflation. 

These measures so far have been de- 
layed by the opposition of powerful lob- 
bying groups. I will continue to give this 
legislation my full support, and I call on 
the leaders of Congress to do the same. 

Such Government actions as I’ve dis- 
cussed briefly can be important steps to- 
ward controlling inflation. But it isa myth 
that the Government itself can stop in- 
flation. Success or failure in this overall 
effort will be largely determined by the 
actions of the private sector of our econ- 
omy. 

I expect industry and labor to keep 
price, wage and salary increases signif- 
icantly below the average rate for the 
last 2 years. Those who set medical fees, 
legal and other professional fees, college 
tuition rates, insurance premiums, and 
other service charges must also join in. 
This will not be easy. But the example of 
Federal action must be matched. Infla- 
tion cannot be solved by placing the bur- 
den of fighting it only on a few. 

The Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility recently began a series of meetings 
with representatives of business and of 
labor in major industries such as steel, 
automobiles, aluminum, paper, railroads, 
food processing, communications, lum- 
ber, and the Postal Service. In consul- 
tation with these private parties and 
others, the Council will identify the rate 
at which prices, wages, and other costs 
have been rising in recent years, the out- 
look for the year ahead, and the steps 
that can be taken to reduce inflation. 

Let me be blunt about this point: I 
am asking American workers to follow the 
example of Federal workers and accept a 
lower rate of wage increase. In return, 
they have a right to expect a comparable 
restraint in price increases for the goods 
and services they buy. 
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Our national interest simply can’t with- 
stand unreasonable increases in wages and 
prices. It’s my responsibility to speak out 
firmly and clearly when the welfare of 
our people is at stake. 

Members of my administration have al- 
ready discussed this deceleration program 
with a number of leaders of labor, busi- 
ness, and industry. Many have already 
promised their cooperation. 

Later, I expect to meet with business 
and labor leaders to discuss contributions 
that they can make to help slow the rate 
of inflation. One of the most important 
contributions that they can make is to 
show that restraint applies to everyone— 
not just the men and women in the as- 
sembly line but also the managers in the 
executive suites. Just as I will freeze the 
pay of the top executives in the Federal 
Government, the American people will 
expect similar restraint from the leaders 
of American business and labor. 

I’m determined to devote the power of 
my Office toward the objective of reduced 
inflation. Our approach must be flexible 
enough to account for the variations in 
our complex economy, but it must be com- 
prehensive enough to cover most of the 
activities of our economy. 

In the long run, we should develop spe- 
cial programs to deal with individual sec- 
tors of the economy where government 
actions have the greatest potential for re- 
ducing inflation. These include housing, 
medical care, food, transportation, energy, 
and the primary metals industry. 

The members of my Cabinet will work 
individually and also with the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability to develop and 
to announce early action to reduce infla- 


tion within their own areas of responsi- 
bility. 


To accomplish our deceleration goals 
in the private sector, I’m asking my Spe- 
cial Trade Representative, Robert Strauss, 
to take on additional duties as a Special 
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Counselor on Inflation. He will work di- 
rectly with me, with Treasury Secretary 
Blumenthal, my chief financial spokes- 
man, with Charlie Schultze, the Chair- 
man of the Council on Wage and Price 
Stability, and its Executive Director, 
Barry Bosworth. He will have specific 
authority to speak for me in the public 
interest and will be a member of the Steer- 
ing Committee of the Economic Policy 
Group under the chairmanship of Secre- 
tary Blumenthal. 

Reducing the inflation rate will not 
be easy, and it will not come overnight. 
We must admit to ourselves that we will 
never cope successfully with this chal- 
lenge until we face some unpleasant facts 
about ourselves, about the solutions, and 
about our problems. 

The problems of this generation are, 
in a way, more difficult than those of a 
generation before. We face no sharply 
focused crisis or threat which might make 
us forget our differences and rally to the 
defense of the common good. 

We all want something to be done 
about our problems, except when the 
solutions affect us. We want to conserve 
energy, but not to change our wasteful 
habits. We favor sacrifice, so long as 
someone else goes first. We want to 
abolish tax loopholes, unless it’s our loop- 
hole. We denounce special interests, 
except for our own. 

No act of Congress, no program of cur 
Government, no order of mine as Presi- 
dent can bring out the quality that we 
need: to change from the preoccupation 
with self that can cripple our national 
will, to a willingness to acknowledge and 
to sacrifice for the common good. 

As the Nation prepared for the chal- 
lenge of war nearly 40 years ago, Walter 
Lippmann addressed these words to the 
American people, and I quote from him: 
“You took the good things for granted,” 
he said. “Now you must earn them 
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again. It is written: For every right that 
you cherish, you have a duty which you 
must fulfill. For every hope that you en- 
tertain, you have a task that you must 
perform. For every good that you wish 
could happen... you will have to 
sacrifice your comfort and ease. There 
is nothing for nothing any longer.” 

These words of admonition certainly 
apply to us now. 

Thank you very much. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 1:31 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom West at the Wash- 
ington Hilton Hotel. His remarks were broad- 
cast live on radio and television. 

In his opening remarks, the President re- 
ferred to Eugene C. Patterson, outgoing presi- 


dent of the society, and John Hughes, who is 
replacing Mr. Patterson. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 


APRIL 11, 1978 


EuGENE C. PaTTerson. Mr. President, 
we would like to request that you respond 
to questions of the members of ASNE, 
and I will recognize John Hughes of the 
Christian Science Monitor to ask the first 
question. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICIES 


Mr. Hucues. Mr. 
the reaction to your 
speech here today, it seems clear that this 
administration faces a continuing image 
problem. You, sir, came into office with 
an image of freshness, with promises of 
efficiency and reform, and above all, with 
promises to run an open administration, 
close to the public. But after 15 months, 
the polls seem to indicate declining pub- 
lic hope in your administration. 


President, what- 


ever economic 
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Some of our newspapers criticize you 
for being indecisive and above all had 
said that the Presidency, far from being 
open, is increasingly dependent on a small 
group of intimate advisers. 

Whether these charges are fair or un- 
fair, sir, are you concerned by this dra- 
matic shift in image, and if so, how do 
you hope to redress the situation? 

Tue Presipent. Well, I don’t agree 
that there is a dramatic shift in image. I 
think the poll results have been fairly 
stable for the last 4 or 5 months. And as 
has been the case with previous Presi- 
dents, after the flush of victory is over 
and the very difficult responsibilities 
descend on the shoulders of a President, 
the high expectations of the people that 
the problems would be resolved overnight 
tend to cause a deterioration in public 
expectancy and sometimes a feeling of 
discouragement. 

We have deliberately addressed some of 
the more difficult and intransigent, even 
historic, problems of our country. And we 
are having, I think, good progress in re- 
solving most of these problems. 

In domestic affairs, we’ve begun to re- 
organize the Government. Every proposal 
that I put to the Congress so far has been 
accepted. We formed a new Department 
of Energy. The Congress has now been 
working for 12 months on a comprehen- 
sive energy policy. 

These are the same matters that were 
addressed when Harry Truman was Pres- 
ident back in 1948—deregulation of nat- 
ural gas, dealing with excessive energy 
consumption. They are extremely con- 
troversial, very difficult. 

We’ve put forward our proposals on 
economic stimulus. And I believe that 
last year we achieved a remarkable de- 
gree of success in meeting the goals that 
we had set for our administration, with 
unemployment dropping drastically, as 
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I’ve already pointed out, inflation hold- 
ing steady, good economic growth. 

We've, I think, helped to revitalize 
the interest not only of our own coun- 
try but our European allies in the strength 
of NATO, a recommitment to a long- 
range military program that will rece- 
ment that alliance. 

We are dealing with a very difficult 
Middle East problem. And I think if 
anyone would take an inventory of what 
did occur a year ago, what circumstance 
did prevail, the progress that has been 
made—although success is still doubt- 
ful—is notable. 

We are making good steady progress 
on the SALT negotiations, a subject that 
has been a matter of public international 
debate for decades. I think that we have 
a good prospect this year of having a suc- 
cess in that respect. For the first time, 
we are addressing actual reducing the 
number of atomic weapons held by our- 
selves and the Soviet Union. 

We are making good progress along 
with the British and the Soviets with a 
comprehensive test ban, for the first time 
prohibiting, if we are successful, the test- 
ing of any atomic explosions, either mili- 
tary weapons or peaceful devices, an un- 
precedented attempt at a very difficult 
subject. 

I think it’s accurate to say that a year 
or so ago, almost everyone felt that the 
nuclear genie was out of the bottle, that 
many of the nations that don’t have 
atomic explosive capability were on the 
verge of achieving it through the free sale 
of reprocessing plants around the world. 
I think that’s now been stopped. 

I think our effort to put forward an 
image of our country that would give us 
a source of pride in human rights has 
had a profound impact around the world. 
I don’t think there’s a single leader of 
a nation anywhere that’s not now con- 
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stantly aware of the question of “how my 
country, how my actions are measuring 
up against international standards in pre- 
serving basic human rights.” 

So, we’ve got a lot of things that we 
haven’t yet solved. We are trying to deal 
with them—energy, inflation, continued 
government efficiency, welfare reform, 
tax reform. But I think the Congress has 
had a notable achievement. 

I feel at ease with the job, I’ve enjoyed 
it. I roll easily with the punches of criti- 
cism, whether I think it’s deserved or not 
deserved. Our poll status is holding steady 
at this point. And I think with a few suc- 
cesses which I do predict, maybe the polls 
would even go up a little. 

So, I think in general, I could char- 
acterize our administration as dealing 
with some of the most difficult questions 
that face our Nation without restraint 
and without attention being given to the 
political consequences of possible failure, 
and I believe that the successes in the 
future will prove that we were right. I'll 
keep the other answers briefer. 

Mr. Hucues. I think my colleague 
from Boston, Mr. Winship, might like to 
take that a little further. 


THE PRESIDENT. Tom, good to see you. 


VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENCY 


Mr. WInsHIp. I can’t resist saying how 
satisfying it is to all of us to finally see you 
live, if it were, at an ASNE convention. 
As you remember, I think we had a 
couple of encounters, rather shaky tele- 
phonic communications, once from the 
opposite sides of a picket line in Wash- 
ington and once from Honolulu. And it’s 
nice to see you here. 

My question: You’ve been in office 15 
months, roughly. How comfortable do 
you feel in the job, what is your biggest 
surprise that you’ve encountered in this 
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job, and do you definitely plan to run for 
reelection? 

Tue Preswent. The answer to your 
last question is no, I don’t definitely plan 
to run for reelection. I’ve not addressed 
that question at all. 

Secondly, my biggest surprise—I guess 
you mean in the nature of a disappoint- 
ment. I think I have found that it’s much 
easier for me in my own administration to 
evolve a very complex proposal for resolv- 
ing a difficult issue than it is for Congress 
to pass legislation and to make that same 
decision. 

The energy legislation is one example. I 
never dreamed a year ago in April when 
I proposed this matter to the Congress 
that a year later it still would not be re- 
solved. I think I’ve got a growing under- 
standing of the Congress, its limitations, 
and its capabilities, and also its leadership, 
which was a new experience for me alto- 
gether, never having lived nor served in 
the Federal Government in Washington. 

As far as my attitude toward the job 
is concerned, I like it. I’ve got a good 
staff. We have now evolved, I think, a 
good means by which we address major 
issues and let everyone’s views be known. 
We sometimes have, contrary to what Mr. 
Hughes said, too open an examination of 
our debate process and decisionmaking 
process, where the news media quite often 
takes a preliminary proposal by a Secre- 
tary or a matter that we are considering 
as a final judgment, and I only make one 
judgment, which is then released to the 
press. That’s been a problem for us. I 
think I’ve got an outstanding Cabinet. 
After this first 15 months, there is none 
on the Cabinet that I would have pre- 
ferred to have changed. I’m very satisfied 
with them. I hope they’re also satisfied. 

So, I like the job. I feel at ease with it. 
I’m doing the best I can with difficult 
problems. All Presidents have shared 
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them. And I think, compared to my pred- 
ecessors, we've done okay. 


WAGE AND PRICE CONTROLS 


Q. Mr. President, ’'m Abe Rosenthal, 
the New York Times. In your speech 
you've taken a position against imposed 
wage and price controls. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. And yet in your speech, you yourself 
impose wage controls on the Federal part 
of the work force. That’s not very vol- 
untary. And you also talk about a Federal 
pricing policy. Do you have any mental 
tripwire at which point you will say that 
this country must have an imposed wage 
and price control policy, that the inflation 
has gone too high, and that voluntarism 
simply has not worked? 

Tue Present. No, I do not. I think 
even if inflation should continue to esca- 
late and reach a very high level, that wage 
and price controls, mandatory wage and 
price controls, would be ill-advised and 
also counterproductive. I don’t think they 
would work. The only instance in which I 
can think wage and price controls might 
be applied would be a case of national 
emergency, like an all-out war, some trag- 
edy of that kind, where normal economic 
processes would not be at work. 

I don’t think that my dealing with the 
wages of people that I appoint or whose 
executive management is my responsi- 
bility is under the category of wage and 
price controls. I think that the normal 
processes of wages will be observed, and I 
hope that the Federal Government can 
break the deadlock that now exists be- 
tween the private and public sector by 
setting an example. 

I think that what I have proposed in 
the top executives in my own staff mem- 
bers having no increases this year, and a 
5Y2-percent increase for the white-collar 
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workers of the Federal Government, is 
reasonable. But I can’t imagine any cir- 
cumstance under which I would favor 
mandatory wage and price controls. 
WAGE 


AND PRICE GUIDELINES 


Q. Mr. President, Dick Harwood with 
the Washington Post. To further clarify 
your remarks on this question of wage and 
price restraint, are you proposing that the 
5 percent should be a standard for pri- 
vate wage settlements this year? And are 
you proposing any numerical ceiling or 
guideline on price increases? 

THE Present. No, the level that I 
have set as a target for the private sector— 
and it’s a voluntary compliance provi- 
sion—is to take the increases for the last 
2 years and have the 1978 increases be less 
than that 2-year average. And that would 
apply to both prices and wages. Once we 
turn the corner on inflation and start with 
a slight downward trend instead of a con- 
tinued upward trend, I think we’d have 
a very healthy result throughout the coun- 
try without anyone suffering. 

As I pointed out, all of us anticipate 
continued inflation. We make our plans 
accordingly and therefore perpetuate the 
inflation rate. There’s an underlying in- 
flation rate that has existed in our country 
now for a number of years of 6 to 6 per- 
cent. I certainly don’t want to see that 
underlying inflation rate increase. I would 
like to bring it downward, and we’ve set 
that as a goal for ourselves. 

Last year we met this goal, both in infla- 
tion and also in the unemployment rate, 
and also in national growth rate. But I 


think that if everyone would voluntarily 


comply with the standard that I’ve de- 
scribed to you, it would be an extremely 
beneficial thing to our country, and no one 
would suffer in the process. 
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TUITION TAX CREDITS 


Q. Mr. President, Christy Bulkeley, 
Danville, Illinois, Commercial News. You 
expressed concern about the tuition tax 
credits that are in Congress. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 


Q. Do you intend to veto the bill if 
it reaches you as proposed, or do you see 
an acceptable level of tuition tax credits? 

THE PRESIDENT. My present intention 
would be to veto any bill that was costly 
and which was unconstitutional. All of 
the proposals that I have seen in the Con- 
gress so far are both costly and uncon- 
stitutional, particularly as they apply to 
elementary and secondary schools. But 
until I see legislation actually on my desk, 
I couldn’t give you a firm commitment 
that I would veto it. But unless those two 
provisions are corrected, that I’ve just 
described as potential defects, then I 
would veto it. 

Q. The second question I asked was, 
do you see a possible compromise on a 
level that you would consider acceptable? 

THE Presiwent. No, I don’t favor tui- 
tion tax credits under any circumstance, 
even if it was at a very slight level, be- 
cause this would inevitably rapidly grow 
with each succeeding budget; and the 
first thing that you know, tuition tax 
credits would be the major Federal ex- 
penditure for all education in the United 
States. And so, I think that tuition tax 
credits itself, as a subject, is very detri- 
mental to the future of education in our 
country. 

It gives the credits to those who need 
them least, and it makes the average par- 
ent who is a working class person, par- 
ticularly who has his children in public 
schools, pay for high tax benefits for fam- 
ilies in a higher tax group who have their 
children in private schools. So, I think the 
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whole concept is fallacious, and I don’t 
like it. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FINANCING 


Q. Mr. President, Jim Squires with 
the Orlando Sentinel Star. You did not 
mention a possible veto of the rollback in 
Congress of social security taxes. And 
there is a report that you might accept 
that rollback if it were tied to a proposal 
that would levy a crude oil tax and de- 
vote the revenue to financing the social 
security project. 

Could you tell me if that report is true 
and if you would veto the bill if it passes 
in its present form? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I’ve made it 
clear to the congressional leadership in 
the House and the Senate that I do not 
favor any modification in the social secu- 
rity laws or financing structure this year. 


The Congress, I think last year, very 
courageously passed social security legis- 
lation that would bring order out of chaos 
and put the social security reserve funds 
back on a sound basis for 25 or 30 years 
in the future. They were on the verge 
of bankruptcy. Also, those who are parti- 
cularly affected with higher social security 
payments, beginning next year—not this 
year, by the way—are those in a higher 
income group who will have their retire- 
ment benefits increased. 


The tax reform proposals and the tax 
reduction proposals submitted to Con- 
gress this year will in almost every in- 
stance more than compensate for any in- 
crease in social security payments. 

So, for all those reasons, I do not favor 
any social security legislation this year. I 
can’t say unequivocally that I would veto 
any such measure that came to my desk. 
My guess is that the furor that was orig- 
inally raised about social security benefits, 
after more careful examination by the 
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American people and the news media, has 
now ceased to be a burning issue. And my 
prediction is that the Congress will not 
send to me any legislation on social 
security. 

Q. Do you see any possibility of com- 
promise with the energy bill, of a tie be- 
tween those two? 


THE PrEswwENT. Not at this moment, I 
don’t. 


MINORITY GROUP OPPORTUNITIES 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Bob Haiman 
from the St. Petersburg Times, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. Mr. President, this is the 
tenth anniversary of the report of the 
Kerner Commisicn on race problems in 
America. And those who look at that re- 
port and its allegations and what’s hap- 
pened since ’68 are inclined to believe that 
there’s been some progress for black 
Americans, but not much. The Carnegie 
Corporation, in trying to account for why 
we still seem to be moving toward two 
separate and unequal societies in this 
country, last night issued a report which 
said—very briefly, one sentence—and I 
quote, “It’s because there seers to be no 
leader who is capable of evoking the na- 
tion’s latent sense of conscience and mobi- 
lizing it to action.” 

My question, sir, is could you be that 
leader, should you be that leader, are you 
that leader, and if you are, then how do 
you plan to lead? 

Tue Present. I think it’s incumbent 
on a President to speak for the Nation 
and particularly to speak for those citi- 
zens of our Nation who are deprived, who 
are needy, who are poor, who are non- 
influential, who are inarticulate, and who 
suffer because of the past discriminations 
that have fallen upon black people and 
other minority groups, and who still have 
their own families devastated by poverty 
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and unemployment out of all proportion 
to their percentage of the national 
population. 

We have increased greatly the eco- 
nomic benefits, at least the job oppor- 
tunities of minority groups since I’ve been 
in office, not only in the appointments 
that I’ve made to major leaders for posi- 
tions of executive authority but in other 
ways. 

For instance, we set as a goal for the 
first year of our administration to have 
more than $100 million in Federal de- 
posits in black-owned banks, minority- 
owned banks. We’ve reached that goal. 
The Congress passed legislation requiring 
that in the public works program, a $4 
billion program, that 10 percent of this 
money be spent with businesses owned 
by minority stockholders as a dominant 
stockholding group. That goal has been 
exceeded. 


We have now proposed to the Con- 
gress—and I predict immediate passage, 
no delay—a complete reorganization of 
the equal employment opportunity func- 
tions within the Federal Government. We 
are struggling to bring up the unemploy- 
ment [employment] rate among minority 
citizens. And I think that in the housing 
area, in our urban policy program that 
we just put forward, all these things have 
been done. 

So, to measure my own effectiveness as 
a leader in this respect is something that 
I am not able to do. I don’t think we’ve 
achieved notable success as yet. But I 
think I, combining my voice with con- 
gressional leaders, those in private busi- 
ness, the minority organization leaders 
who are very evocative and very effec- 
tive, the sum total of that, plus, obviously, 


editorial support from all of you, can 


make a difference. 
My own belief is that minority groups 
have prospered in this country the last 10 
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years, compared to their previous circum- 
stances. But they have a long way to go, 
and I feel responsible to make sure that 
they go that long way toward equality of 
opportunity in our country. 


U.S.-CHINESE RELATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, Bud Smyser from 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. I would like 
to ask about your China policy and about 
Taiwan in particular. 

The present Peking Government says 
that it will not use force in the near term 
to settle the Taiwan question, but it will 
not rule out the use of force for the in- 
definite future. Does this reservation by 
Peking pose an insurmountable obstacle 
to our full diplomatic recognition of 
Peking? 

THE PresiDENT. I would not acknowl- 
edge any insurmountable obstacle in 
reaching the goals expressed in the 
Shanghai Communique, which is binding 
on us—and which I fully support—and 
binding on the People’s Republic of 
China leaders. We recognize the concept 
that is shared in Taiwan and on the 
Mainland that there’s only one China. 
We recognize that it’s for the best in- 
terests of our own Nation to have full 
diplomatic relationships with China. And 
my hope is that over a period of months— 
we are not in any big hurry; neither are 
the People’s Republic of China ieaders— 
that we will completely realize the hopes 
expressed in the Shanghai Communique. 


ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Q. Mr. President, Al Fitzpatrick from 
the Beacon Journal in Akron, Ohio. You 
mentioned in your speech that conserving 
energy and that we all ought to conserve 
energy. I think many people have done 
just that. But how does one justify saving 
energy when those monthly utility bills 
continue to rise? 
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Tue Preswwent. Well, I think the 
rising monthly utility bills is an additional 
incentive to save energy, and not a con- 
trary factor. Obviously, when we consume 
more energy than we produce in our 
country, it means that there’s a pressure 
on limited supplies and competition for 
those available supplies, and the prices go 
up. As the price of coal and oil go up to 
the consuming hormeowner, they also go 
up to the utility companies that produce 
electric power. 

Many utility companies around this 
Nation have an automatic escalator 
clause where, without any approval by 
the regulatory agency in a State, they can 
pass on those increased fuel costs to the 
consumer. Obviously, the more we can 
hold down our consumption of energy, 
the more we can save on our monthly 
fuel bills and the more we can hold down 
the increase in oil, natural gas, and coal 
prices. 

One of the additional problems with 
the lack of conservation is that we’ve 
now increased our oil exports [imports] 
to $45 billion a year, and they comprise 
about 50 percent of all the oil we use. If 
we should have—and heaven knows, I 
hope we never have—another oil em- 
bargo where those supply interruptions 
would afflict our Nation, it would be a 
much more serious problem to our na- 
tional security, to our own economic 
prosperity, and, even, national existence 
than it was back in 1973, when that tem- 
porary interruption took place. 


So, we’ve got to do at least two major 
things, among others: Each one of us 
conserve the energy that we consume by 
every possible means; and second, to in- 
crease the production of available sup- 
plies in our country of energy—coal, 
which can last several hundred years, and 
particularly those replenishable supplies 
derived from wood, from solar sources, 
from geothermal supplies, and so forth. 
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SECRETARY OF AGRIGULTURE BERGLAND 

Q. Jean Alice Small, the Daily Jour- 
nal, Kankakee, Illinois, Mr. President. 
Recently it was reported that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Bergland is consid- 
ering resignation from his Cabinet post 
because of your position on agriculture 
and the farm bill. May I ask if this is 
true? And in reference to your Cabinet, 
do you plan to make any Cabinet changes 
in the near future or after the election? 

Tue Presipent. That report was ab- 
solutely erroneous. There was no basis 
for it at all. There has not been any dif- 
ference of opinion between myself and 
Bob Bergland about agricultural policy. 
At the Cabinet meeting Monday morn- 
ing, Bob Bergland said that, as was the 
case when Mark Twain said the report 
of his own death had been exaggerated, 
that he had never contemplated resign- 
ing from the Cabinet. And as a matter 
of fact, if Bob Bergland and I have ever 
disagreed on a basic agricultural policy, 
I’m not aware of it. 

I contemplate no changes in my Cab- 
inet. Nothing would please me better than 
to finish 4 years with the same Cabinet i 
presently have. 


Q. Thank you for straightening it out. 


FBI INDICTMENTS 


Q. Mr. President, Bailey of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune. Sir, the Attorney Gen- 
eral said yesterday that 68 FBI agents 
will be disciplined but not prosecuted in 
connection with the burglary indictments, 
conspiracy indictments that were handed 
down yesterday. 


Two questions related to that: Will the 
names of those 68 agents and the disci- 
pline applied be a matter of public rec- 
ord; and second, the decision not to pros- 
ecute them apparently was based on the 
theory that they were following orders. 
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I wondered whether you regard that as an 
appropriate reason for deciding not to 
prosecute a law enforcement officer who 
violates the law? 

Tue Present. I don’t know whether 
or not they will be, whether their names 
will be made public. IP’'ll have to ask the 
Attorney General about this. I don’t know 
the legalities of it. I think that Griffin Bell 
made the right decision. He made it on 
his own—without consultation with me, 
by the way—to prosecute the ones who 
issued the orders. 

Obviously there are some instances in 
the military and otherwise when a hei- 
nous crime, when committed by someone 
under orders, should be punished. But I 
think in this case the Attorney General 
made the right decision. 

Mr. Pattrerson. Thank 
President. 


Mr. 


you, 


NOTE: President Carter’s twenty-ninth news 
conference began at 1:56 p.m. in the Inter- 
national Ballroom West at the Washington Hil- 
ton Hotel. It was broadcast live on radio and 
television. 


United States Circuit Judge 
Nominating Panel for the 
Eighth Circuit 


Appointment of the Membership of the Panel. 
April 11, 1978 


The President today announced the 
membership of the United States Circuit 
Judge Nominating Panel for the Eighth 
Circuit. 

The Panel will submit to the President 
the names of five persons qualified to fill 
the vacancy created by the appointment 
of Judge William Webster as Director of 
the FBI. The President has asked that 
the candidates recommended be from 
Missouri. 
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The members of the Panel are: 


LAWRENCE Hayes, a St. 
torney (chair) ; 

Putte S. ANDERSON, a Little Rock, Ark., at- 
torney ; 

ELAINE BAxTER, a law student and civic ac- 
tivist from Iowa City, Iowa; 

DEVERNE LEE CALtoway, a Missouri State 
legislator and chair of the Missouri House 
Education Committee; 

A. ArTuurR Davis, an attorney in Des Moines, 
Towa; 

Sanpy Hare, Minneapolis civic leader; 

Betty JEANNE Hotcoms, a Lincoln, Nebr., at- 
torney and editor for a television station 
there; 

ERNEST HusBBeELxi, a Kansas City, Mo., at- 
torney; 

Frank E. JEsTRAB, an attorney in Williston, 
N. Dak.; 

STANLEY SrEGEL, an Aberdeen, S. Dak., at- 
torney ; 

ANN Carter StiTu, of St. Louis, Mo., a mem- 
ber of numerous commissions, boards, and 
committees, dealing with criminal justice 
and corrections. 


Paul, Minn., at- 


Visit of President Nicolae 
Ceausescu of Romania 


Remarks of the President and President 
Ceausescu at the Welcoming Ceremony. 
April 12, 1978 


PRESENT CarTeER. This morning the 
people of the United States are honored 
by having as our guest a great leader of 
a great country. President Ceausescu 
comes here from Romania with his wife, 
Elena, and it is a great personal pleasure 
for me on behalf of our country to wel- 
come them. 

This is the fourth visit by President 
Ceausescu to the United States, and my 
predecessors have honored themselves 
by visiting the nation of Romania. 

It’s accurate to say that in the last 10 
years or more the friendly relationships 
between the United States and Romania 
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have increased and improved rapidly to 
the satisfaction and to the benefit of our 
people. 

Trade between our two countries in the 
last 10 years has been multiplied 10 times 
over. And because of the rapidly improv- 
ing relations that still exist, we expect the 
volume of trade to more than double in 
the next 3 years. 

It’s also of great benefit to me as 
President to have a chance to consult with 
a national and an international leader like 
our guest today. Their influence as Ro- 
manian leaders throughout the interna- 
tional world is exceptional. Because of the 
strong commitments of the President and 
the independence of the people, Romania 
has been able to serve as a bridge among 
nations with highly divergent views and 
interests and among leaders who would 
find it difficult under some circumstances 
to negotiate directly with each other. 

One recent notable achievement of 
President Ceausescu was to be instru- 


mental in arranging the historic visit of 
President Sadat of Egypt to the capital of 
Israel in Jerusalem. Both of those coun- 
tries have found in Romania an avenue 


of communication and _ understanding 
that’s been very valuable to them, to the 
Middle East, and to world peace. 
There are differences, obviously, be- 
tween the United States and Romania, in 
our political system and also in our mili- 
tary alliances. But the factors which bind 
us together are much more profound and 
of much greater benefit to our countries. 
We share common beliefs. We believe in 
strong national sovereignty. We believe 
in preserving the independence of our 
nations and also of our people. We be- 
lieve in the importance of honoring terri- 
torial integrity throughout the world. We 
believe in equality among nations in bi- 
lateral dealings, one with another, and 
also in international councils. We believe 
in the right of every country to be free 
from interference in its own internal af- 
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fairs by another country. And we believe 
that world peace can come—which we 
both devoutly hope to see—through mu- 
tual respect, even among those who have 
some differences between us. 

Our goals are also the same, to have a 
just system of economics and politics, to 
let the people of the world share in 
growth, in peace, in personal freedom, 
and in the benefits to be derived from the 
proper utilization of natural resources. 

We believe in enhancing human rights. 
We believe that we should enhance, as in- 
dependent nations, the freedom of our 
own people. And Romania has been in- 
strumental in pursuing the goals of the 
Helsinki conference, in particular, build- 
ing the mutual confidence factors that can 
let the nations of Eastern Europe and the 
nations of Western Europe understand 
one another better and build up legiti- 
mate trust through that understanding. 

We also believe in a common goal 
which President Ceausescu has endorsed 
forcefully and publicly—in the principle 
of world disarmament, based on mutu- 
ally beneficial agreements and based on an 
enhanced prospect for peace. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Ceausescu, on be- 
half of the American people, I want to 
extend my expression of honor that you 
are here and the warmest welcome to the 
United States. 

Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT CEAusEsScU. Mr. President, 
esteemed Mrs. Carter: 

It is with particular pleasure that my- 
self, my wife, and the associates accom- 
panying me are visiting again the United 
States at the kind invitation extended by 
you, Mr. President, and by Mrs. Carter. 

I should like to begin by addressing to 
you and to the people of America the 
warmest greetings of the people of Ro- 
mania, who are most desirous to entertain 
and develop friendly relations and co- 
operation with the great people of the 
United States. 
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Our visit here takes place at a time 
when the relations between Romania and 
the United States have seen continuous 
progress. Indeed, in the last 10 years, 
there was a significant growth in our eco- 
nomic exchanges, which have increased 
almost 10 times over, as well as in our co- 
operation in the field of science, culture, 
and in the exchange of citizens between 
our two countries. 

I do hope that in the course of our 
talks these days we shall be able to iden- 
tify new opportunities, so that in the 
forthcoming years we shall make even 
more significant progress in our relation- 
ship, in full accord with the basic inter- 
ests of our two nations and with the 
interests of cooperation and _ peace 
throughout the world. 

It is true, as you mentioned, sir, that 
our two countries have different social 
systems. But I believe that in the world 
of today this should not be an obstacle 
in the way of more active cooperation in 
all fields based on mutual respect of each 
country’s independence and sovereignty, 
renunciation of the use or threat of force, 
and mutually advantageous cooperation. 

I would like to mention with satisfac- 
tion, as well, that it is precisely on that 
basis that the relations between Romania 
and the United States have been estab- 
lished and are now developing. 

So, Mr. President, I think we can be 
satisfied with the present level of the 
relations between our two countries. As 
for the state of international affairs, un- 
fortunately we are still facing events 
which are both complex and complicated. 

The world is now confronted with se- 
vere economic problems. In many areas 
of the world there are still conflicts, and 
threatening clouds are menacing the 
peace of the world with very severe 
consequences. 

In the face of this situation, it is now 
necessary for all countries, irrespective of 
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their size, of their military might, of their 
social system, to take action and to up- 
hold the principles of peaceful coexist- 
ence in order to build a kind of cooper- 
ation based on equal rights and mutual 
respect, and to ensure to each nation the 
right to develop in freedom without any 
outside interference. 

As participants and signatories of the 
Helsinki documents on European secu- 
rity, both Romania and the United States 
are working for the implementation of 
those documents, which we both see as 
one whole in the economic, cultural, sci- 
entific, humanitarian fields, as well as in 
the field of military disengagement. 

Unfortunately, at Belgrade, no signifi- 
cant progress was made. That is why 
we believe it necessary now that before 
our next meeting in Madrid, new ef- 
forts should be made in order to meet 
the peoples’ aspiration for peace and 
cooperation. 

It is also true that no effort should be 
spared in order to bring peace to the 
Middle East, leading to the withdrawal of 
Israel from the territories occupied as 
a result of 1967 war, the settlement of 
the Palestinian question, including the 
establishment of an independent Pales- 
tinian state, and by guaranteeing the in- 
dependence, sovereignty, and integrity of 
all the states in the area, which should 
establish their relations on the principles 
of good neighborly relations and 
cooperation. 

We would like to work together closely 
on such matters as disarmament. We are 
hopeful that at the forthcoming Special 
Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, practical results will be worked 
out, leading to actual disarmament and, in 
particular, nuclear disarmament, enabling 
us thus to build a world of cooperation 
and peace for all. 

Although the United States is a devel- 
oped country—I would say a highly de- 
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veloped country—and Romania is still a 
developing one, such problems as the 
elimination of underdevelopment and the 
establishment of a new _ international 
economic order are matters of equal con- 
cern for both our countries, because 
without ensuring new relations, new 
democratic relations based on equal rights 
and mutual advantage, we shall not be 
able to eliminate underdevelopment and 
to ensure economic stability and progress 
to the world. 

It is also true that there are many prob- 
lems on which our two countries can well 
work together, and with good results, too. 
And I hope that our talks will further 
strengthen the basis for our mutual co- 
operation, aimed at meeting their com- 
mon interests of our two nations and also 
meeting the aim of a better world, a 
world with more justice, in which each 
and every people should be able to dedi- 
cate their efforts to their happiness, to 
their well-being, to their freedom. 

It is my conviction that all this will 
come true. And once again, I should like 
to express my wish to see good coopera- 
tion develop between our two nations 
and our wish to the friendly people of 
America every success and peace. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:45 a.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. Presi- 
dent Ceausescu spoke in Romanian, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 


River Basin Commissions 


Message to the Congress Transmitting Six 
Reports. April 12, 1978 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am happy to transmit the annual re- 
ports of the six river basin commissions, 
as required under Section 204(2) of the 
Water Resources Planning Act of 1965. 

The Act states that commissions may 
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be established, comprised of state and 
federal members, at the request of the 
governors of the states within the pro- 
posed commission area. Each commission 
is responsible for planning the best use of 
water and related land resources in its 
area and for recommending priorities for 
implementation of such planning. The 
commissions, through efforts to increase 
public participation in the decision proc- 
ess, can and do provide a forum for 
all people within the commission area 
to voice their ideas, concerns and 
suggestions. 

The commissions submitting reports 
are New England, Great Lakes, Pacific 
Northwest, Ohio, Missouri and Upper 
Mississippi. The territory these six cover 
include parts or all of 32 states. 

The enclosed annual reports indicate 
the activities and accomplishments of the 
commissions during Fiscal Year 1976, A 
brief description of current and potential 
problems, studies and approaches to solu- 
tions are included in the reports. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 

April 12, 1978. 

NOTE: The reports are entitled “New Eng- 
land River Basins Commission, 1976 Annual 
Report,” “Great Lakes Basin Commission 1976 
Annual Report,” “Pacific Northwest River 
Basins Commission Annual Report, Fiscal Year 
1976,” “Ohio River Basin Commission 1976 
Annual Report, Including Transition Period,” 
“Missouri River Basin Commission Annual Re- 
port, Fiscal 1976 and Transitional Quarter,” 
and “Upper Mississippi River Basin Commis- 
sion.” 


President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships 


Appointment of Ann S. Ramsay as a 
Member. April 12, 1978 


The President today announced the 
appointment of Ann S. Ramsay as a 
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member of the President’s Commission 
on White House Fellowships. She replaces 
Julia V. Taft, who has resigned. 

Ramsay, 35, is deputy secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
chairman of the White House Fellows 
Association. She was a White House 
Fellow in 1972-73. 


Emergency Agricultural 
Legislation 


Remarks on House of Representatives Action 


on H.R. 6782. April 12, 1978 


THe PresipenT. As President, I’m very 
happy to hear that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has defeated by a strong major- 
ity the agriculture bill conference report. 
This is good for the farmers of the United 
States and very good for the 
consumers. 


also 


This bill would have damaged very 
severely our Nation’s export markets. It 
would have been a heavy blow against 
the livestock producers of this country. 
It would have been almost impossible to 
administer and would have added $6 
billion to the Federal budget and would 
have put us in the double-digit inflation 
category in food prices. 

So, the courageous action that the 
House has taken this afternoon is an en- 
couraging sign that the Congress has 
joined in with me and will cooperate in 
holding down the inflation that has been 
of such great concern to all of us. 

This is good for our farm policy. It’s 
good in holding down inflation. It’s a very 
encouraging sign of cooperation between 
the Congress and the White House in 
dealing with the Nation’s very important 
problems. 

Thank you very much. 

Reporter. Anything on energy? 
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Tue Presipent., We’re making some 
progress, I think. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 6:50 p.m. to 


reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 


Earlier in the day, the House of Repre- 
sentatives had failed to approve the conference 
report on H.R. 6782 by a vote of 268 to 150. 


Visit of President Ceausescu 
of Romania 


Toasts of the President and President 
Ceausescu at a Dinner Honoring the 


Romanian President. April 12, 1978 


PRESIDENT Carter. I think it’s the guests 
that we have, but I believe the Strolling 
Strings sounded better tonight than any 
time I’ve ever heard them, and I want to 
thank you for bringing out the best in 
them. I thought it was just very 
wonderful. 

How many of you here either came 
from a foreign country to our Nation or 
had your parents or grandparents come 
from a foreign country? Raise your hand, 
if you would. 

Mr. President, you can see more than 
half. It’s obviously more than half of the 
people here who have come to the United 
States from a foreign country, most of 
you from Europe. And I think this in it- 
self demonstrates vividly to our distin- 
guished guest how close the ties are be- 
tween our Nation and his and those na- 
tions that are neighbors of his. 

We are indeed honored to have all of 
you here and particularly 
honored to have President Ceausescu and 
his wife, Elena, and the distinguished 
ministers of his government come to visit 


tonight, 


the White House, the First Family of our 


country, and the people of the United 
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States. Mr. President, you are welcome to 
our country. 

We paid him a special honor today, 
perhaps unprecedented in the history of 
our Nation. We played two different na- 
tional anthems to Romania—{laughter|— 
the incorrect one this morning and the 
correct one tonight. And I think this gives 
us an excellent opportunity to judge the 
tremendous progress that has been made 
in Romania—{laughter|—because I like 
the one tonight much better, Mr. 
President. 

It’s always an exciting thing for us to 
have distinguished leaders from other 
nations come to visit us, and we always 
like to put our best foot forward and not 
only entertain our guests but to let them 
know what a great country we have. 


I was particularly eager to impress the 
President’s wife tonight, because she, on 
her own, is a distinguished scientist, a 
chemist, has done great research work. 
And I was very careful to place on her left 
someone who could speak her language 
about science and about whom I could 
brag as a distinguished American to show 
how superior our country was. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Dr. Palade * is a Nobel laure- 
ate, and I wanted to let Mrs. Ceausescu 
know how advanced we were in training 
Americans to win the foremost prize in all 
the world. So, I was explaining it to her 
very carefully, and in the middle of my 
very proud dissertation, he pointed out to 
me he was born, raised, and trained in 
Romania. [Laughter] So we learned a lot 
about each other. 

I’ve had a delightful day with the Pres- 
ident of this great country. I think it’s ac- 
curate to point out that as the leader of 
his great nation, he’s not only brought 
tremendous progress to Romania but also 


has taken on a role of leadership in the 


* 1974 laureate George Emil Palade. 
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entire international community that’s 
notable. 

He’s been dedicated to the proposition 
that a nation was sovereign, that its ter- 
ritorial integrity should be honored, that 
its people should be independent, and 
that in spite of this complete commitment 
to the pride of one’s own nation, that there 
should be bridges built, not only to other 
countries from your own but between 
other countries that have difficulty in 
communicating because of different po- 
litical and economic organizations within 
their own countries. 


He was one of the first leaders, I think, 
who saw the benefits, economically, po- 
litically, militarily, in détente, and he’s 
been a foremost proponent in trying to 
bridge the gap between the Warsaw Pact 
nations and the NATO countries. He has 
a unique ability to relate easily to leaders 
of nations, regardless of their political 
commitment or orientation or back- 
ground or history or conviction about the 
present or future status of their countries. 

He’s been very helpful to me and my 
predecessors in the White House in trying 
to bring messages directly from leaders 
with whom we don’t communicate be- 
cause of an absence of diplomatic inter- 
relationships, and has provided a bridge 
for the easing of tensions and the better 
understanding on a worldwide basis. 

As a member of the developing nations 
of the world, he’s been able to be an evoc- 
ative and a very effective spokesman in 
acquainting the industrial nations of the 
world about how we could interrelate 
more easily and more effectively with a 
group of countries who quite often are 
not well organized or not willing to sit 
down and calmly negotiate the way to al- 
leviate the wide disparity in economic 
benefits. 

He’s the leader of one of the few Eastern 
European nations who is a member of the 
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Group of 77, now comprising about 95 
countries. And I think this shows the 
breadth of his vision and the commitment 
that he has to bridge those gaps that I’ve 
just described. 

We’ve got an excellent relationship 
with Romania. I think it’s been growing 
steadily and on a very sound basis for the 
last 10 years or more. 

This is the President’s fourth trip to our 
country, and after he leaves Washington 
shortly, he’ll be going to other places in 
the United States. He’ll be going to Chat- 
tanooga, to Dallas, to Houston, to Or- 
lando. He'll also be visiting New York. 
Unfortunately, he won’t get to Georgia— 
{laughter|—on this trip. He’s going to save 
that for dessert when he comes back on 
his next trip. 

But he knows our country. He’s studied 
it with a great deal of interest, and he’s 
been one of the people who have made 
notable progress among other countries 
that are in the most intense disputes at 
this point. 

I would say more than any other leader, 
certainly including myself, he was _ re- 
sponsible for the historic visit of President 
Sadat of Egypt to Jerusalem and Israel. 

By the way, the capital of Israel is Tel 
Aviv and not Jerusalem.? 

And we have seen that this ability of 
his has paid rich dividends to us. Romania 
was one of those countries instrumental in 
evolving the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe that we refer to 
in our country most often as the Helsinki 
agreement. And at Belgrade, which he 
described this morning as a disappoint- 
ment, he was very eager to try to move 
forward to a much more substantive ac- 
complishment that might be realized at 


* The President was correcting a portion of 
his remarks delivered earlier in the day during 
the arrival ceremony for President Ceausescu. 
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the next meeting, scheduled to be in 
Madrid. 

We are very proud that the Helsinki 
conference agreement includes the Third 
Basket, which covers more deeply than 
ever before the question that is of pro- 
found importance to our country, that is, 
basic human rights. And we have an abil- 
ity, President Ceausescu and myself, his 
ministers and mine, to discuss ways by 
which we might move, perhaps in differ- 
ent means and at different rates of ad- 
vance, to bring about those basic human 
rights that our people so urgently need— 
the reunification of families and the basic 
freedoms that are important to us. 

I’ve enjoyed being with him. He’s a 
very good adviser. He’s a man who in the 
past has suffered greatly, imprisoned, tor- 
tured, but because of his courage and be- 
cause of his belief in the future of his own 
country, notable achievements have been 
brought to the people who have confi- 
dence in him. 

It’s a great pleasure for me again to 
express my welcome to him to our coun- 
try, and I would like to propose a toast 
to a great leader, President Ceausescu, 
and to the brave and friendly people of 
Romania. Mr. President, to you and your 
people. 

PRESIDENT CEAuSESCU. Mr. President, 
Mrs. Carter, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is for myself, for my wife, and for 
the members of my party a reason of 
special pleasure to be your guests here 
tonight, to be again here in the United 
States, to meet again many citizens of 
your lovely country. 

Today we had the first round of talks 
on a rather large sphere of problems, and 
we have also reached a number of 
common conclusions. 


The first regards the need to establish 
broader cooperation between our two 
countries and to take more sustained ef- 
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forts towards peace, towards more dem- 
ocratic international relations, and to- 
wards ensuring to each and every nation 
the right to live in freedom and to develop 
according to their own aspirations. 

You said, Mr. President, that many 
people here in the United States have 
come from Europe or other parts of the 
world. I cannot boast that many Ro- 
manians have come from other parts of 
the world, because for almost 2,050 
years—because in 1980 we are going to 
celebrate the 2,050th anniversary of the 
first centralized nation state in Ro- 
mania—Romanians have been there, and 
they are going to stay there. They fought 
to be free, and they want to be always 
free. 

In many ways the history of our two 
respective countries are different, and the 
present is also different from a number of 
viewpoints. The United States is a devel- 
oped country and a big country. Romania 
is a smaller country and a still developing 
country. But it is our wish, by relying on 
the labors and efforts of our own people, 
to develop on broader lines to gain access 
to modern science, to civilization, and 
to live a life of dignity, freedom, and 
independence. 

I think that despite all differences, in- 
cluding differences in social systems, 
there are many things that can be com- 
mon to our two countries and to our two 
peoples, and mainly our common wish 
for progress, our wish to see that the 
accomplishments of human genius are 
put in the service of happiness of all 
peoples. No doubt, also, we have a com- 
mon determination to do everything we 
can in order to see to it that the wonder- 
ful achievements of science should not 
serve destruction and war, but the prog- 
ress, well-being, and happiness of each 
people and of all peoples. 

I think that that is precisely the su- 
preme rationale of human existence, and 
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that is also the fundamental problem, the 
core of human rights—the right to be 
free, the right and the duty to respect the 
freedom of others, and the duty to work 
in such a way in order to enjoy himself 
or herself and let others enjoy the bene- 
fits of civilization. 

Maybe on certain aspects of human 
rights we might have different philo- 
sophical concepts, and there is nothing 
wrong in that. But we in Romania set 
out from the premise that everything we 
do should serve the well-being of the 
people, should help all people live life 
with more dignity and more freedom. 
And we have a saying in Romania that 
the little we have, we should distribute 
fairly for all to enjoy. 

You told me tonight, Mr. President, 
about your Presidential campaign in the 
early stages and how you really got 
elected President. It’s wonderful that you 
could win over all obstacles, and now to 
have a farmer at the head of the United 
States, and also a farmer’s son, and that 
I used to work in the fields, I used to work 
in factories, and we have there in Ro- 
mania a farmer’s son who has worked 
all his life with his hands, and he’s now a 
President, too. 

Maybe that helps our people also un- 
derstand that whatever we do is for the 
people to benefit and for them to live life 
with more dignity. 

As a matter of fact, if I remember 
right, either the first or the second Presi- 
dent of the United States used to be a 
worker, and the founding father of scien- 
tific socialism, Marx, used to say and to 
quote that as an example of how a work- 
ing man can rise to the highest dignity of 
office. 

Now when we talk about human rights, 
it is good to remember all these things, 
because the rights of all human beings 
begin with the right to work, with the 
right to learn, with the right to have ac- 
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cess to culture, with the right to live in 
freedom, and also with the right to par- 
ticipate in the management of all na- 
tional affairs without discrimination, And 
this also includes the right to have any 
creed, either religious or philosophical. 

We endeavor to respect such rights 
fully, and we regard them as sacred. We 
think that everything should be done and 
no extort should be spared in order to 
have those rights asserted in all countries, 
so that they become a basis for equal 
cooperation among all nations. 

That is why we take a stand against 
all wars and for disarmament, first of all 
for nuclear disarmament. That is why 
we believe that the world should cease to 
be divided into opposing military blocs 
and new relations should be built in a 
world without military blocs. 

That is why we stand for a political 
solution in the Middle East. That is why 
we welcomed President Sadat’s initiative, 
and now we are hopeful that his efforts 


will and the others will lead to a just and 
lasting peace in the area. 

That is also the reason why we wish to 
see new relations established in Europe 
and the documents signed in Helsinki im- 
plemented in full. 


As there are more baskets than one, we 
would wish that all should be imple- 
mented, and more progress should be 
made in particular on the military side of 
it, considering that in Europe, where 
many Americans of today have come 
from, we have to deal with the highest 
concentration of forces and modern arm- 
aments. 

You know Europe. You know Europe 
is not such a big place, and little place is 
now left for anything but arms. So, we 
shall have to remove them to make place 
for people. That is why, while giving at- 
tention to the Third Basket, we should 
also give more attention to military disen- 
gagement and disarmament. 
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These are the same reasons why we sup- 
port the liberation movements in Rho- 
desia and Namibia and the majority in 
South Africa, their right to be free, to de- 
cide their own future, and to participate 
in the management of their own affairs. 

Finally, I shouldn’t fail to mention the 
fact that two-thirds of mankind are poor, 
and one-third is relatively rich, because 
not all are rich in that one-third. That 
makes it necessary, in our view, to join 
the efforts with these people, with the de- 
veloping nations, in order to secure their 
more rapid economic and social progress. 
Without this we can hardly say that all 
nations can enjoy the fruits of modern 
civilization. 

We would certainly welcome with great 
satisfaction more active support from the 
United States to the solution of these 
worldwide problems, if more is done for 
this two-thirds of mankind that live in 
poverty. Of course, I have in mind not 
only the United States but all developed 
countries, all those who are able to take 
action in order to bring new solutions to 
the vital problems of mankind. 

We know well that just a few countries, 
even if they are as big as the United 
States, cannot solve all these problems. 
What is needed is for all peoples, all na- 
tions to join their efforts in order to bring 
about solutions that would be up to the 
expectations and aspirations of all peo- 
ple. I am convinced that despite the dif- 
ficulties, that all the nations of the world 
will be able to bring about new solutions 
to the problems we are facing and to build 
together a better world, a world with 
more justice. 

We wish that our visit here and our 
talks together should help us identify new 
fields for cooperation between Romania 
and the United States, but at the same 
time should provide new opportunities for 
cooperation with a view to solving the 
problems that confront humanity today. 
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I should like to propose this toast for 
better cooperation between Romania and 
the United States, for a more democratic 
international policy. I wish the people of 
America prosperity and peace for all. To 
your health, President Carter, to the 
health of Mrs. Carter. We are looking for- 
ward to seeing you in Romania. To your 
health, everybody. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:45 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


President Ceausescu spoke in Romanian, and 
his remarks were translated by an interpreter. 


Visit of President Ceausescu 
of Romania 


Joint Declaration Issued Following Meetings 
With the Romanian President. 
April 13, 1978 


The President of the United States of 
America, Jimmy Carter, and the Presi- 


dent of the Socialist Republic of Ro- 
mania, Nicolae Ceausescu, 

Having noted with satisfaction that the 
political, economic, scientific, cultural and 
other relations between the two countries 
have developed significantly in recent 
years, 

Having determined to take further 
steps to expand bilateral relations and co- 
operation, to build security and develop 
cooperation in Europe, to strengthen in- 
ternational peace and security, and to seek 
solutions for the manifold issues confront- 
ing the world, 

Agreed on the following Declaration: 


I. They reaffirmed the commitment to 
continue the development and expansion 
of relations between the two countries on 
the basis of the Joint Statement signed in 
Washington on December 5, 1973 and of 
the Joint Statement on Economic, In- 
dustrial and Technical Cooperation be- 
tween the United States of America and 
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the Socialist Republic of Romania of the 
same date. These relations are based on 
the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations Charter and of the Declaration 
on Principles Guiding Relations Between 
Participating States of the Final Act of 
the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe, and consistent with these, 
particularly on the following interrelated 
principles: 

The right of each state to existence, 
freedom, independence and _ national 
sovereignty ; 

The equal rights of all states, irrespec- 
tive of their size, level of development, 
and _ political, economic and social 
systems ; 

The right of each state freely to choose 
and develop its political, social, economic 
and cultural system ; 

The right of each people to decide its 
own destiny; 

Refraining from the threat or use of 
force inconsistent with the purposes of 
the United Nations; 

Respect for territorial integrity and in- 
violability of frontiers; 

Non-intervention, direct or indirect, for 
any reason whatever, in the internal af- 
fairs of any other state; 

Peaceful settlement of international 
disputes ; 

Observance of and promotion of respect 
for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, including all the conditions re- 
quired for a free, dignified and prosperous 
life; 

Cooperation among states in order to 
promote world peace and security and 
economic and social progress. 


II. They stated their joint determination: 


1. To continue meetings at the highest 
level and consultations at other levels, and 
to encourage interchanges between mem- 
bers of legislatures and representatives of 
local administration. 
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2. To promote and facilitate the expan- 
sion of trade and economic cooperation 
between the two countries, taking into 
account Romania’s present status as a de- 
veloping country ; 

3. To promote the reduction of tariffs 
and non-tariff barriers to trade in con- 
formity with the Agreement on Trade Re- 
lations between the two countries, and to 
seek to increase the volume and diversify 
the structure of bilateral trade. 

4. To seek ways to put existing non-dis- 
criminatory trade relations on a more 
stable and long-term basis, in particular 
through the renewal of the Agreement on 
Trade Relations. 

5. To encourage the development of co- 
operation activities, including joint ven- 
tures and cooperation in third markets, 
contracts and interchanges between 
American firms and Romanian economic 
organizations, participation in specialized 
exhibitions in both countries, increased 
exchange of economic information and 
data, and other measures for the imple- 
mentation of the Long-Term Agreement 
on Economic, Industrial and Technical 
Cooperation, signed in 1976; and to sup- 
port in this respect the activities of the 
Joint American-Romanian Economic 
Commission and of the United States- 
Romanian Economic Council. 


6. To cooperate in the settlement of 
humanitarian issues, including family re- 
unification, in the spirit of mutual under- 
standing and good will. 

7. To promote cultural and scientific 
exchanges under the terms of the Agree- 
ment on Cooperation and Exchanges in 
the Cultural, Educational, Scientific and 
Technological Fields of 1974, as well as 
relations and contacts between institu- 
tions, organizations and citizens of the two 
countries, and to encourage tourism, in 
order, to increase mutual understanding 
and friendship between the two peoples. 
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III. They also expressed their joint de- 
termination: 


1. To strengthen and make irreversible 
the process of detente in Europe and 
throughout the world. 

2. To work for ensuring opportunities 
for all countries, big or small, to contrib- 
ute to the settlement of complex world 
issues on the basis of equality. 


3. To promote the settlement of all dis- 
putes among states by peaceful means and 
the elimination of the threat or use of 
force. 

4. To contribute actively to the full im- 
plementation of all the provisions of the 
Final Act of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe and to pro- 
mote the multilateral process initiated by 
the Conference. They agreed that the 
Belgrade Meeting provided a firm basis 
for continuation of this process; at the 
same time, they expressed disappointment 
that it had not been possible to reach 
agreement on the numerous useful pro- 
posals which had been put forward. They 
agreed to cooperate closely so that the 
1980 Madrid Meeting should take effec- 
tive steps toward strengthening security 
and developing cooperation in Europe in 
the fields of economic cooperation, of cul- 
tural exchanges and humanitarian prob- 
lems, and of military disengagement and 
disarmament. They also agreed that the 


‘development of friendly and neighborly 


relations among Balkan countries will be 
a positive contribution to re-inforcing se- 
curity and expanding cooperation in 
Europe. 

5. To act resolutely for the adoption of 
a wide range of disarmament measures, 
including nuclear disarmament, such as 
halting the build-up of armaments and 
reducing military budgets, armed forces 
and armaments, leading ultimately to gen- 
eral and complete disarmament under 
effective international control. They en- 
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dorsed a more effective role for the 
United Nations in dealing with interna- 
tional disarmament issues and underlined 
their active support for the Special Ses- 
sion on Disarmament of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. 

6. To work toward a more just and 
equitable international economic order, 
which should promote the accelerated 
economic development of developing 
countries; and to intensify dialogue and 
cooperation among all countries, directed 
toward solving major economic problems, 
on the basis of the principles of equality, 
equity and mutual benefit. 

7. To encourage efforts aimed at a just, 
comprehensive and lasting peaceful set- 
tlement in the Middle East, based on 
Israel’s withdrawal from territories occu- 
pied as a result of the 1967 war, respect 
for legitimate rights of the Palestinian 
people, and insurance of the independ- 
ence, territorial integrity and security of 
all states in the region. To this end, they 
expressed themselves in favor of nego- 
tiations among all the interested parties 
for solving the Middle East situation, with 
appropriate representation of the Pales- 
tinian people. 

8. To support the legitimate aspirations 
of the African peoples for peace, freedom 
and independence. They reaffirmed the 
inalienable right of the peoples of Zim- 
babwe and Namibia to sovereignty and 
independent development, and the neces- 
sity of ensuring, as soon as possible, the 
transfer of power to the African majority, 
in the spirit of pertinent United Nations 
resolutions. They also expressed deep 
concern about the South African policy of 
apartheid and racial discrimination and 
stood for the abolition of these practices. 

9. To strengthen the role of the United 
Nations in the maintenance and consoli- 
dation of world peace, in the develop- 
ment of cooperation among all nations, 
and in furtherance of the principles of 
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international law in the relations among 
states, through reforming and restructur- 
ing the UN system in order to make it 
stronger and more effective; and to 
strengthen cooperation between their two 
countries within the United Nations and 
other international organizations and 
conferences. 


IV. The two Presidents expressed their 
conviction that friendly relations between 
the United States of America and the 
Socialist Republic of Romania, based on 
equality, mutual respect and due consid- 
eration for their respective interests, serve 
the cause of world peace, security and 
cooperation. They reaffirmed their com- 
mitment to expand and deepen, both 
through diplomatic channels and meet- 
ings at all levels, the consultations, con- 
tacts and exchanges that have become an 
important and lasting element of their 
cooperation. 

Done in Washington on the thirteenth 
of April, 1978. 

Jimmy Carter 

President of the 

America 


United States of 


NIcoLAE CEAUSESCU 
President of the Socialist Republic of 
Romania 


United States Ambassador 
to South Africa 


Nomination of William B. Edmondson. 
April 13, 1978 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate William B. Edmond- 
son, of Peru, Nebr., to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States to the Republic of 
South Africa. He would replace William 
G. Bowdler, who will return to Wash- 
ington to serve as Director of the Bureau 
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of Intelligence and Research at the State 
Department. 

Edmondson was born February 6, 
1927, in St. Joseph, Mo. He received an 
A.B. from the University of Nebraska in 
1950 and an M.A. from the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy in 1951. 
He served in the U.S. Army from 1944 
to 1948. 

Edmondson joined the State Depart- 
ment as an intern in 1951. From 1952 to 
1955, he was Consul and deputy principal 
officer in Dar es Salaam. From 1955 to 
1957, he was economic officer in Bern. 
In 1957-58, he took African area studies 
at Northwestern University. 

From 1958 to 1960, Edmondson was an 
intelligence research specialist at the State 
Department. In 1960 and 1961, he was 
acting chief of the West Africa Division 
of the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search. He was political officer in Accra 
from 1961 to 1964, and officer in charge 
of Ghana affairs at the State Department 
from 1964 to 1965. 

Edmondson was deputy chief of mis- 
sion in Lusaka from 1965 to 1969. He at- 
tended the National War College in 
1969-70 and served as educational and 
cultural affairs officer at the State De- 
partment in 1970 and 1971. From 1971 
to 1974, he was Director of the Office of 
African Programs in the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs. 

From 1974 to 1976, Edmondson was 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Pretoria. 
Since 1976 he has been Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs. 


National Commission on the 
International Year of the Child, 
1979 


Executive Order 12053. April 14, 1978 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution of the United States 
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of America, in accordance with the Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act (5 U.S.C. 
App. I) and the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of December 21, 
1976 which designated the year 1979 as 
the International Year of the Child, and 
as President of the United States of 
America, in order to provide for the ob- 
servance of the International Year of the 
Child within the United States, it is here- 
by ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment of Commis- 
sion. (a) There is hereby established the 
National Commission on the Interna- 
tional Year of the Child, 1979, herein- 
after referred to as the Commission. 

(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of not more than 25 persons appointed by 
the President from among citizens in 
private life. The President shall designate 
the Chairman and two Vice Chairmen. 

(c) The President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives are invited to designate two Mem- 
bers of each House to serve on the Com- 
mission. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Commission. 
(a) The Commission shall plan for and 
promote the national observance in the 
United States of the year 1979 as the In- 
ternational Year of the Child. The Com- 
mission shall coordinate its efforts with 
local, State, national, and international 
organizations, inciuding the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund (UNICEF). 

(b) In promoting this observance, the 
Commission shall foster within the United 
States a better understanding of the spe- 
cial needs of children. In particular, the 
Commission shall give special attention to 
the health, education, social environment, 
physical and emotional development, and 
legal rights and needs of children that are 
unique to them as children. 

(c) The Commission shall keep in- 
formed of activities by organizations and 
groups in the United States and abroad in 
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observance of the Year. The Commission 
shall consult with, and stimulate activities 
and programs through, community, civic, 
State, regional, national Federal and in- 
ternational organizations. 

(d) The Commission may conduct 
studies, inquiries, hearings and meetings 
as it deems necessary. It may assemble 
and disseminate information, issue re- 
ports and other publications. It may also 
coordinate, sponsor, or oversee projects, 
studies, events and other activities that it 
deems necessary or desirable for the ob- 
servance of 1979 as the International Year 
of the Child. 

(e) The Commission shall make recom- 
mendations to the President on national 
policies for improving the well-being of 
children; shall issue periodic reports on 
discrete areas of the rights and needs of 
children; and shall submit, no later than 
November 30, 1978, an interim report to 
the President on its work and tentative 
recommendations. 

Sec. 3. Resources, Assistance, and Co- 
operation. (a) The Commission may 
establish subcommittees. Private citizens 
who are not members of the Commission 
may be included as members of subcom- 
mittees. 

(b) The Commission may request any 
Executive agency to furnish such infor- 
mation, advice, services, and funds as may 
be useful for the fulfillment of the Com- 
mission’s functions under this order. Each 
such agency is authorized, to the extent 
permitted by law and within the limits of 
available funds, to furnish such informa- 
tion, advice, services, and funds to the 
Commission upon request of the Chair- 
man of the Commission. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to 
appoint and fix the compensation of a 
staff and such other persons as may be 
necessary to enable it to carry out its 
functions. The Commission may obtain 
services in accordance with the provisions 
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of Section 3109 of Title 5 of the United 
States Code, to the extent funds are avail- 
able therefore. 

(d) Each member of the Commission 
and its subcommittees may receive, to the 
extent permitted by law, compensation for 
each day he or she is engaged officially 
in meetings of the Commission or its sub- 
committees at a rate not to exceed the 
daily rate now or hereafter prescribed by 
law for GS-15 of the General Schedule; 
and, may also receive travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5702 and 
5703) for persons in the government serv- 
ice employed intermittently. 

Sec. 4. Coordination. (a) The heads of 
Executive agencies shall designate an 
agency representative for purposes of co- 
ordinating agency support for the national 
observance of the International Year of 
the Child, 1979. The Co-Chairmen, des- 
ignated by the Secretaries of State and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, of the 
Interagency Committee for the Interna- 
tional Year of the Child should act as ad- 
visers to, and coordinate activities with, 
the Chairman of the Commission. 

(b) The Admin- 


istration shall provide administrators serv- 


General Services 
ices, facilities, and support to the Com- 
mission on a reimburseable basis. 

(c) The functions of the President 
under the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act (5 U.S.C. App. I), except that of re- 
porting annually to the Congress, which 
are applicable to the Commission, shall be 
performed by the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services as provided by Executive 
Order No. 12024 of December 1, 1977. 

Sec. 5. Final Report and Termination. 
The Commission shall conclude its work 
and submit a final report to the President, 
including its recommendations for im- 
proving the well-being of children, at least 
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30 days prior to its termination. The Com- 
mission shall terminate on April 1, 1979. 
Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
April 14, 1978. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
12:07 p.m., April 14, 1978] 


Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations 


Appointment of Vice Chairperson and Six 
Members. April 14, 1978 


announced the 
Cutler, county 
Hawk County, 


The President today 
appointment of Lynn 
commissioner of Black 
Iowa, as Vice Chairperson of the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. She was appointed to the Com- 
mission by President Carter in August 
1977. 

The President also announced the ap- 
pointment of six persons for 2-year terms 
as members of the Commission. They are: 
Frep E. Anperson, of Loveland, Colo., a 

Colorado State senator; 

Witiram O. Beacu, of Clarksville, Tenn., 
county judge of Montgomery County, 
Tenn. ; 

Tom Brap.ey, mayor of Los Angeles, Calif. ; 

RicHARD E. Carver, mayor of Peoria, IIl.; 

James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget; 

Joun P. Rovusakis, mayor of Savannah, Ga. 
The Commission was created in 1959 

to maintain a continuing review of the 

operation of the Federal system and to 
make recommendations for improve- 
ments. It consists of 26 members: 3 of- 
ficers of the executive branch, 3 private 
citizens, 3 U.S. Senators, 3 members of 
the House of Representatives, 4 Gover- 

nors, 3 State legislators, 4 mayors, and 3 

county officials. 
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United States-Bolivia Treaty 
on Penal Sentences 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Treaty. April 14, 1978 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
transmit herewith the Treaty between the 
United States of America and Bolivia on 
the Execution of Penal Sentences which 
was signed at La Paz on February 10, 
1978. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report of the Department 
of State with respect to the Treaty. 

The Treaty would permit citizens of 
either nation who had been convicted in 
the courts of the other country to serve 
their sentences in their home country; in 
each case the consent of the offender as 
well as the approval of the authorities of 
the two Governments would be required. 

This Treaty is significant because it 
represents an attempt to resolve a situa- 
tion which has inflicted substantial hard- 
ships on a number of citizens of each 
country and has caused concern to both 
Governments. The Treaty is similar to 
those with Mexican and Canada, to which 
the Senate gave advice and consent last 
year. I recommend that the Senate give 
favorable consideration to this Treaty at 
an early date. 

Jimmy CarTEeR 
The White House, 
April 14, 1978. 


White House Conference 
on Families 
Appointment of Wilbur J. Cohen as 


Chairman. 


April 14, 1978 


The President today announced that 
HEW Secretary Joseph Califano has ap- 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


pointed Wilbur J. Cohen as Chairman of 
the White House Conference on Families. 
Cohen is dean of the School of Education 
at the University of Michigan and a for- 
mer Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Cohen, 64, of Ann Arbor, Mich., was 
with the Social Security Administration 
from 1935 to 1956, serving as Director of 
the Division of Research and Statistics 
from 1953 to 1956. From 1956 to 1969, he 
was a professor of public welfare admin- 
istration at the University of Michigan. 

Cohen served as Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare from 
1961 to 1965, as Under Secretary from 
1965 to 1968, and as Secretary from 1968 
to 1969. Since 1969 he has been dean of 
the School of Education at Michigan. He 
is resigning as dean effective June 30 of 
this year, but will remain with the univer- 
sity as a professor of education and public 
welfare administration. 

Cohen is the author of several books 
and numerous articles on social security. 
He is considered one of the pioneering 
leaders in the development of social se- 
curity in the United States, and was also 
an early advocate of the Medicare pro- 
gram. 

The White House Conference on Fam- 
ilies, scheduled for December 9-13, 1979, 
will explore all facets of family life in 
America. President Carter has termed the 
family “both the foundation of American 
society and its most important institution.” 

In announcing the Conference, the 
President said last January 30: 

“The main purpose of this White 
House Conference will be to examine the 
strengths of American families, the dif- 
ficulties they face, and the ways in which 
family life is affected by public policies. 
The Conference will examine the im- 
portant effects that the world of work, the 
mass media, the court system, private in- 
stitutions, and other major facets of our 
society have on American families.” 


The following listing includes the Presi- 
dent’s daily schedule and other items of 
general interest as announced by the 
White House Press Office during the pe- 
riod covered by this issue. Events and 
announcements printed elsewhere in the 
issue are not included. 

April 8 

In response to a request from the State 
of Maine, the White House Work Group 
on the Maine Indian land claims and 
Presidential Counsel Robert Lipshutz an- 
nounced that an extension of time to re- 
spond to the Passamaquoddy and Pe- 
nobscot Tribes’ proposal for settlement of 
Maine land claims has been granted. The 
extension will run until May 10, 1978. 
April 9 

The President returned to the White 
House after a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 

April 10 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Zhbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 

President for National 

Affairs ; 

—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 

President for Congressional Liaison; 
—Secretary of Defense Harold Brown 


Security 


and members of the President’s Com- 
mission on Military Compensation, 
who submitted the Commission’s re- 
port to the President; 

—the Cabinet; 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale; 

—Members of the House Science and 

Technology Committee. 

The President attended a portion of the 
meeting of the executive board of the Asia 
Foundation in the Roosevelt Room at the 
White House. 
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April 11 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Mr. Moore; 

—Vice President Mondale, Adm. 
Stansfield Turner, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, Dr. Brzezinski, 
and Hamilton Jordan, Assistant to 
the President; 


—members of the congressional energy 


conference committee to discuss en- 
ergy legislation. 
April 12 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Republican House members of the 
energy conference committee to dis- 
cuss energy legislation; 

—Democratic members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee to dis- 
cuss tax policy. 

April 13 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—a group of consumer advocates. 

The President attended a portion of the 

luncheon for the finance council of the 
Democratic National Committee in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. 
The President attended a reception for 
the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile 
Workers in the State Dining Room at the 
White House. 
April 14 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Mr. Moore; 

James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director of 


the Office of Management and 
Budget; 


—Mrs. Carter, for lunch; 
—Ambassador Robert S. Strauss, Spe- 
cial Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations ; 
—Democratic National Committee 
Chairman John C. White; 
—representatives of the lumber in- 
dustry from Oregon and Idaho. 
The President attended a portion of the 
meeting of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
The President left the White House for 
a weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted April 10, 1978 

ALFRED LauretA, of Hawaii, to be Judge for 
the District Court for the Northern Mariana 
Islands for a term of 8 years (new position, 
Public Law 95-157). 

The following-named persons to be members 
of the Federal Election Commission for terms 
expiring April 30, 1983: 

Joun Warren McGarry, of Massachu- 
setts, vice Neil Staebler, term expired. 

SAMUEL D. ZacortA, of Maryland, vice 
William L. Springer, term expired. 


Submitted April 14, 1978 


W1LL1AM B. Epmonpson, of Nebraska, a For- 
eign Service officer of Class one, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the 
Republic of South Africa. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not in- 
cluded in the issue. 
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CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released April 10, 1978 


News conference: on the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Military Compensa- 
tion—by Charles J. Zwick, Chairman of the 
Commission 

News conference: on the international eco- 
nomic summit meeting to be held in Bonn, 
Federal Republic of Germany—by Ambas- 
sador Henry Owen, Special Representative 
of the President for Summit Preparations 


CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released April 11, 1978 


Advance text: remarks announcing the admin- 
istration’s anti-inflation policy 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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